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Concluded from page 37. 


Earty in the summer of 1742, Whitefield 


made a second visit to Scotland, which was 


apparently attended by a much greater bless- 
ing than the first. Many who had before 
looked at him with a suspicious eye, and some 


who had even assumed towards him an open- } 
ly hostile attitude, now gave him a cordial : 


welcome ; though there were still some, espe- 


cially of the Seceders, who acted a most un- | 
christian part towards him, and even went so ; 
far as to observe a fast on account of his re- ; 


appearance in the country. Just before this, 
the memorable revival had commenced in Cam- 


berslang—one of the most remarkable revivals < 


with which any portion of the Christian 
church has ever been blessed; and W hite- 


field, shortly after his arrival in the country, ; 


was, as might be expected, attracted to this 
scene of Divine wonders. The work extend- 
ed from Camberslang for many miles around ; 


and the whole community seemed completely ‘ 
W hite- ; 


absorbed in the one gréat concern. 
field’s own account of it is as follows : 
‘« Persons from all parts flocked to see, and 
many from many parts went home convinced 
and converted unto God. A brae or hill, near 
the manse at Camberslang, seemed to be 
formed by Providence for containing a large 
congregation. People sat unwearied till two 
in the morning, to hear sermons, disregarding 
the weather. You could scarce walk a yard, 
but you must tread upon some, either rejoicing 


in God for mercies received, or crying out for 
more. Thousands and thousands I have seen, 
before it was possible to catch it by sympathy, 
melted down under the word and power of 
God. At the celebration of the holy commu- 
nion, their joy was so great, that, at the desire 
of many, both ministers and people, in imita- 
tion of Hezekiah’s passover, they had, a month 
or two afterwards, a second, which was a 
general rendezvous of the people of God. 
The communion table was in the field ; three 
tents, at proper distances, all surrounded by a 


¢ multitude of hearers; above twenty ministers 


(among whom was good old Mr. Bonner) 
attending to preach and assist, all enlivening 
and enlivened by one another.” 

After passing several months in Scotland, 
during which he was continually occupied in 
preaching in different parts of the country, he 
received intelligence that the Spaniards had 
landed in Georgia. Ina letter which he wrote 
to his friend Mr. Habersham, immediately 
after, he says, “‘I long to be with you, and, 


> methinks, could willingly be found at the head 


of you, kneeling and praying, though a Spa- 


 niard’s sword should be put to my throat.” 
$ He had the satisfaction of hearing, after a 


short time, that the Spaniards were effectu- 


; ally repulsed, and that the evil which had 


threatened, was mercifully averted. In Octo- 
ber of this year he returned to England, 
where he remained nearly two years, preach- 
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ing the Gospel to immense multitudes, and 
almost everywhere with astonishing success. 
But wherever he went, he had to encounter 
violent opposition, which, in some cases, dis- 
covered itself in deliberate attempts, and even 
deeply laid plans, to take his life. Providence, 
however, having yet much work for him to 
do, always delivered him out of the hands of 


his enemies; while the desperate hostility ‘ 
which was manifested towards him, was not ° 


unfrequently overruled for the advancement 
of the cause upon which his heart was so 
earnestly set. 

In August, 1744, in an enfeebled state of 
health, occasioned, no doubt, by his excessive 
labors, he embarked a third time for America; 
and after a passage of eleven weeks, during 
which, he says, ‘‘ We had a church in our 
ship,” he landed at York in Maine. Imme- 
diately on his arrival he was taken seriously 
ill, so that his life was considered in jeopardy ; 
but after a few days he was so far restored 
as to be able to proceed on his journey towards 
Boston. 


less cordial welcome even from some of his 
former friends than he had a right to expect; 


for the extravagances which had sprung up, 


in consequence of the fanaticism of Daven- 


ple to look with suspicion on the general 
character of the work, while the enemies of 
vital godliness were trumpet-tongued, to pro- 
claim every mistake and error that was com- 


mitted, as evidence that the whole was a mise- / 


rable delusion. It was not long, however, 
before the current of public feeling began to 
flow towards him with increased strength, and 
the facilities for his labors were proportiona- 
bly multiplied, and the blessing attending them 
proportionably enlarged. At the suggestion of 
some of his friends, he opened an expository 
lecture at six o’clock in the morning, and it 
was seldom that the number of his hearers on 
these occasions was less than two thousand. 
In a letter to a friend, written about this time, 
he says, “ It was delightful to see so many of 
both sexes, neatly dressed, flocking to hear 
the word, and returning home to family 
prayer and breakfast, before the opposers were 
out of their beds. So that it was commonly 
said, that between early rising and tar-water, 
the physicians would have no business.” 

In the spring of 1745, when the first expe- 
dition against Cape Breton was set on foot 
under the command of Col. Pepperell, W hite- 
field was requested by one of the leaders in 


But on his arrival there, he founda ? 


that 


port and others, had led some truly good peo- } had already accustomed himself, would be 
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the enterprise, to furnish a motto for a flag 
to be carried on the occasion ; and though he 
at first declined doing it, as being hardly in 
keeping with his character as a Christian 
minister, yet, upon being urged, he gave them 
this—** Nil desperandum, Christo duce.”—li 
Christ be captain no fear of a defeat. This 
had a most auspicious effect upon the expedi- 
tion; for it led numbers to enlist, who had 
before hesitated from conscientious considera- 
tions. And just before they embarked, hav- 
ing received a request from the officers that 
he would give them a sermon appropriate to 
their circumstances, he preached from these 
words—* As ‘many as were distressed, as 
many as were discontented, as many as were 
in debt, came to David, and he became a cap- 
tain over them.” The sermon had a most 
inspiriting effect; and it was only about six 
weeks afterwards that he was called to preach 
a thanksgiving sermon on the occasion of the 
surrender of Louisburg. 

The New-England people, desirous of de- 
taining Mr. Whitefield as a constant resident 
among them, proposed to build a large place 
of worship, where he might labor steadily ; 
but this proposal he declined, on the ground 
the itinerating course to which he 


likely to subserve in a higher degree the sal- 


» vation of souls and the interests of Christ’s 
> kingdom, 


He therefore moved on gradually 
towards the south, stopping at various points, 
particularly in New Jersey, where he had 


> most refreshing interviews with Brainard and 
’ Tennent; and in Virginia, where he was sur- 


prised and delighted to find that the reading of 
some of his sermons, preached in Scotland, 
and taken down in short-hand and printed, 
had been productive in awakening the atten- 
tion of a large number to the things of reli- 
gion. On his arrival in Georgia, he found 
that through the bad management of the tras- 


> tees of his institution, a considerable debt 


had accumulated upon him, which occasioned 
him some temporary embarrassment. Not 
long after this, he returned as far north as 
New York, when his health was so much im- 
paired, that he resolved, in compliance with 
his medical advice, to visit the Bermuda Is- 
lands, and he accordingly embarked, and 
arrived there in March, 1748. 

On his arrival in Bermuda, he was met with 
the greatest kindness, and very soon found 
that a door was opened for his favorite work 
of preaching the Gospel. As the island on 
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which he resided was but a few miles long, 
he was accustomed to traverse it nearly every 
day, and to preach at several different places, 
and he found the plain and simple habits of 
the people in a high degree favorable to the 
legitimate effects of Gospel truth. The record 
of his labors, as exhibited in his diary, during 
the three months that he continued here, 
shows that he could never, in any cireum- 
stances, forget for an hour, the cause and 
honor of his Master ; and that even the object 
that more immediately carried him thither— 
the recruiting of his bodily energies, was re- 
garded by him as altogether subordinate to the 
business of preaching Christ and winning 
souls, 

Having remained at the islands till some 
time in June, and fearing to encounter the 
climate of Georgia during the warm season, 
he determined to sail for England ; and accord- 
ingly availed himself of an opportunity that 
just then occurred, and reached London on the 
6th of July (1748), after an absence of nearly 
four years. 

Shortly after his arrival in London, Lady 
Huntingdon sent him a respectful and earnest 
invitation to come to her house; and after he 
had preached two or three times, she informed 
him that several of the nobility were desirous 
of hearing him. The next time he preached, 
some of the most distinguished of them were 
among his hearers; and he was quite sur- 
prised at the respectful and apparently reve- 
rent attention with which they listened to him. 
The Earl of Chesterfield thanked him, and 
said, ** Sir, I will not tell you what I shall 
tell others, how I approve of you ;” and even 
Lord Bolingbroke, who came to hear him, and 
who, he said, sat like an archbishop, was 
pleased to say to him at the close of his dis- 
course, that “ he had done great justice to the 
Divine attributes.” He continued to preach 
for some time at Laty Huntingdon’s, generally 
twice a week, and his preaching was attended 
with a manifest blessing. 

In September of this year he made a third 
Visit to Scotland, where he was met in gene- 
ral with a most hearty welcome, though there 
were two or three ecclesiastical bodies, who 
put themselves into a somewhat hostile atti- 
tude towards him. During this visit he ren- 
dered an essential service to the college of 
New Jersey, then in its infancy, by drawing 
towards it the favorable regards of many excel- 
lent people, and thus preparing the way for 
the application in its behalf, which was made 
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two or three years afterwards by Messrs. 
Tennent and Davies. On his return to Eng- 
land, his health was considerably impaired, 
and he preferred to range about the country, 
rather than continue in London. He ima- 
gined that travelling and preaching were 
rather favorable than injurious to his health ; 
and in a letter to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Her- 
vey, who was also a sufferer from bodily 
debility, he says, ‘“‘ We are immortal till our 
work is done. Christ's laborers must live by 
miracle; if not, | must not live at all; for 
God only knows whatI daily endure. My 
continual vomitings almost kill me, and yet 
the pulpit is my cure, so that my friends 
begin to pity me less, and to leave off that un- 
grateful caution, ‘ Spare thyself.” I speak this 
to encourage you.” ' 

In 1750 he visited Scotland again, and was 
received with still more warmth of affection 
than on any of his former visits. His desire 
to spend and be spent for his Master, often 
carried him beyond his strength; in relation 
to which he writes as follows: “ By preach- 
ing always twice, and once thrice, and once 
four times in a day, 1am quite weakened ; but 
I hope to recruit again. I am burning with a 
fever, and have a violent cold; but Christ’s 
presence makes me smile at pain, and the fire 
of his love burns up all fevers whatsoever.” 
The succeeding winter (1750-51) he spent in 
London, where he was taken off from his 
labors, and confined to his room for a conside- 
rable time, by a violent illness. After his re- 
covery, he made another preaching tour 
through the west of England, and in the fol- 
lowing May visited Ireland for the first time. 

Having remained in Ireland a few weeks, 
and excited great interest by his preaching 
wherever he went, he passed over from Bel- 
fast to Scotland, and almost immediately re- 
turned to London, with a view to embark 
After a sorrowful parting 


again for America. 
with his friends in England, he sailed again 
for Georgia, with a company of Germans, and 
arrived at Savannah about the close of Octo- 
ber, when he was gratified to find his orphan- 


house in a prosperous condition. He divided 
his labors between Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, till the close of April, 1752, when, fear- 
ing that his health could not endure the heat 
of a southern summer, he again took passage 
for London. 

Shortly after he landed in England, we find 
him again on his way, by a circuitous route, 
to Scotland, preaching everywhere with his 
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usual power and effect. About this time he 
addressed a letter to Dr. Franklin, with whom 
he seemed to be on intimate terms, of which 
the following is an extract : “I find you grow 
more and more famous in the learned world. 
As you have made a pretty considerable pro- 
gress in the mysteries of electricity, I should 
now humbly recommend to your diligent, 
unprejudiced study, the mystery of the new 
birth. It is a most important, interesting 
study, and when mastered will richly answer 
and repay you for all your pains. One at whose 
bar we are shortly to appear, hath solemnly 
declared, that without it we cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven. You will excuse this 
freedom ; I must have aliquid Christi (some- 
thing of Christ) in all my letters.” 


On the first of March, 1753, he laid the 


foundation of the new tabernacle (the house 
in which the celebrated Mathew Wilkes 
preached), in London; and preached on the 
occasion from Exodus xx. 24. On the tenth 
of June following, he had the pleasure to 


letters, he rendered them the most important 
service ; and it was probably to him as much 
as any other individual that they were indebt- 
ed for the uncommon success by which their 
mission was crowned. 

In the early part of the next year (1754), 
he made his fiith voyage to this country, 
bringing with him upwards of twenty desti- 
tute children, with a view to their finding a 
home in his orphan-house. He came by way 
of Lisbon, where he passed about three weeks, 
and was greatly affected by what he witnessed 
of the prevalence of Popery. He wrote a 
description of the abominations which passed 
under his eye, in a letter to a friend, which 
he accompanied with the strongest expressions 


; of gratitude to God for that glorious Reform- 


witness the completion of the building, and ‘ 


delivered his first sermon in it, from 1 Kings, 
viii. 11. If its walls have not always echoed 
to the eloquence of Whitefield, they have at 
least never echoed to any other system of doc- 
trine than that which he preached; and the 


ation by which Bntain was delivered from 
such spiritual slavery and degradation. After 
a passage of six weeks from Lisbon, he ar- 
rived at Beaufort, South Carolina, with his 
orphan charge all in health, on the 27th of 
May. Having got them comfortably settled 
at their new home, he travelled by water to 
New York, with greatly improved health, and 


continued to preach, chiefly in New York and 


men who have successively stood in his place, | 


have received a plentiful baptism of the same 


evangelical spirit which he so wonderfully | 


exemplified. 

About the close of this year his friend and 
fellow-laborer, Rev. John Wesley, was sup- 
posed to be near the close of life; and W hite- 
field hastened to London, “to pay his last 
respects to his dying friend.” In writing to 
a friend concerning him, he says, ‘‘ The phy- 
sicians think his disease is a gallopping con- 
sumption. I pity the church, I pity myself, 
but not him. Poor Mr. Charles will now have 
double work. But we can do all things 
through Christ strengthening us.” Wesley, 
however, soon began to recover; and was 
spared to the church many years after W hite- 
field himself was called to his reward. 

The Rev. Messrs. Tennent and Davies, who 
had been commissioned by the Synod of New 
York to visit Great Britain, about this time, 
with a view to collect funds in aid of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, met Mr. Whitefield in 
London, and found him ready to co-operate 


Philadelphia, and between the two places, till 
the middle of September. “ Everywhere,” he 
observes, “a Divine power accompanied the 
word, prejudices were removed, and a more 
effectual door opened than ever, for preaching 
the Gospel.” At the commencement in New 
Jersey college, of which Mr. Burr was then 
President, Mr. W. received the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts; and immediately after 
commencement there was a meeting of the 
Synod, at which he was also present, and 
preached several times to delighted and deeply 
affected audiences. 

From New Jersey he travelled North in 
company with his friend President Burr, as 
lar as Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; and in 
Boston particularly, he found both the minis- 
ters and churches more favorably disposed 
towards his ministrations than in any preced- 
ing period. Indeed, the opposition which had 
prevailed against him in former years, had in 
a great measure died away; and wherever he 
went, he was welcomed with the warmest ex- 
pressions of confidence and good will. 

In the spring of 1755, he returned to Eng- 
land, and the first thing that he noticed on his 
arrival, was the increased prosperity of reli- 


with them for the promotion of their object { gion in his native land. ‘ Many in Oxford,” 


by every means in his power. By his kind 
suggestions, as well as his recommendatory 
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he writes, “are awakened to the knowledge 
of the truth, and I have heard almost every 
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week of some fresh minister or another, that 


seems determined to know nothing but Jesus ; 


Christ and him crucified.” In the course of 
this year he opened a new tabernacle at Nor- 
wich, and in connection with the service, had 
the privilege of witnessing the commence- 
ment of a glorious work of grace, which 
issued in the hopeful conversion of many 
souls. 
had the pleasure also of opening the celebrated 
chapel in Tottenham Court Road, which he 
had been instrumental in causing to be erected, 
and which was subsequently often the scene 
of his labors. 

About this time he made two visits to Scot- 
land in quick succession, the latter in the 
spring of 1757, during the sessions of the 
General Assembly of the Scotch kirk. Many 


of the clergymen attended on his preaching ; 
and some who had been strongly prejudiced 
against him, not only had their prejudices re- 
moved, but avowed themselves henceforth 
decidedly in his favor; and a large number of 
them, including also the Kiag’s Commissioner, 
testified their respect for him, by inviting him 


to an entertainment. From Scotland he pass- 
ed over to Ireland, where he had well-nigh lost 
his life, from having, at the close of a reli- 
gious service, fallen into the hands of a Popish 
rabble. He was, however, miraculously pre- 
served, though not without severe injury; 
and on leaving the place the next morning, 


he writes—“I leave my persecutors to His } 
mercy, who, of persecutors, has often made } 


I pray God I may thus be avenged 
And in another letter he writes, 


preachers. 
of them.” 


“T received many blows and wounds ; one was ° 


particularly large and near my temples. I 


thought of Stephen, and was in hopes, like ; 


him, to go off in this bloody triumph, to the 3 
> seen Mr. Wheelock’s Indians! 


immediate presence of my Master.” 
In the summer of 1760, he began to be sub- 
jected to a new kind of persecution—that of 


being burlesqued and ridiculed in a theatrical | 


performance. There wasa farce called ‘‘ The 
Minor,” supposed to be written by a certain 
Rev. Mr. Madan, acted at Drury Lane theatre, 
which was designed to bring Mr. W hitefield’s 
person and manner into contempt; but the 
performance was a miserable compound of 
dullness and impiety, which served only to 
excite the indignation of those who had any 
respect for Christianity or its ministers. They 
quickly found that their labor was lost; and 
that which was intended for his injury, actu- 
ally. resulted in increasing his usefulness, by 
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rendering still greater the number who throng- 
ed to hear him. 

During a considerable part of the year 1761, 
his health was so much enfeebled that he was, 
in a great measure, for the time, laid aside 
from his work ; but the prescriptions of seve- 
ral eminent physicians in Edinburgh, under 
the Divine blessing, so far availed to his re- 
covery, that in April, 1762, we find him again 
vigorously at his work in Bristol, and preach- 
ing five or six times a week, apparently with- 
out inconvenience. On returning to London, 
however, he found himself again sinking 
under a pressure of care, and in the month of 
July he made a voyage to Holland, in respect 
to which he subsequently writes—* The ex- 
pedition to Holland was, I trust, profitable to 
myself and others; and if ever my usefulness 
is to be continued at London, I must be pre- 
pared for it by a longer itineration both by 
land and water.” 

Notwithstanding he was in the strictest 
sense a cosmopolite, he evidently not only 
had a strong attachment to this country, but 
felt, especially in his latter days, that his 
home was here rather than anywhere else. 
Accordingly, in the summer of 1763, having 
previously passed a little time in Scotland, he 
embarked for the sixth time for America ; and 
arrived here in the latter end of August, after 
a voyage of twelve weeks. As it was thought 
hazardous for him to travel immediately to 
the south, as his inclination would have 
prompted, he made a tour into New England, 
preaching everywhere with his usual power 
and acceptance. While upon this journey, 
he visited Dr. W heelock’s Indian school with 
great satisfaction ; and on writing to a friend 
concerning it, immediately after, he says, 
‘“* How would you have been delighted to have 
Such a pro- 
mising nursery of future missionaries, I be- 
lieve, was never seen in New England before ; 
pray encourage it with all your might.” He 
returned from Boston southward in the course 
of the autumn, and arrived at his orphan- 
house in Georgia about the close of the year. 

In the summer of 1765, he returned to Eng- 
land again, and almost immediately after his 
arrival, was called upon to open Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s chapel in Bath—an occasion in which 
he seems to have felt the deepest interest. 
But his bodily infirmities were beginning now 
to interfere in no small degree with his public 
labors; though his ever-burning zeal in the 
cause of his Master would never suffer him to 
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be inactive, unless necessity were absolutely 
laid upon him. “ Oh, to-end life well,” says 
he. ‘Methinks I have now but one more 
river to pass over. And we know of one that 
can carry us over, without being ankle deep.” 

He remained in Great Britain, traversing 
various parts of the country, though oppressed 
with infirmities, till September, 1767, when 
he once more embarked for America, never to 
return to his native land. His parting with 
his friends was a scene of universal tender- 
ness, and he seems to have had an impression 
amounting almost to an assurance, that he 
was coming away to die. After his arrival 
in Georgia, however, his health became very 
considerably better, so that he was able to 
preach as vigorously, and almost as frequently 
as he had done in his best days. He was 
received with unusual cordiality by the most 
distinguished men of the colony; and the 
Governor and Council and General Assembly 
were pleased, in a formal manner, to express 
their gratitude to him as a public benefactor. 
Again he travelled to the north, with an inten- 
tion of returning soas to spend the winter at his 
orphan-house; but God had a different pur- 
pose concerning him, and his career was now 
rapidly drawing toaclose. During the month 
of September, he preached nearly every day, 
ranging from Boston to Old York and Kittery, 
in Maine. On his return from Portsmouth to 
Boston, he had engaged to preach at Newbury- 
port ; but before he reached this latter place 
he yielded to the importunity of the people 
that he would preach at Exeter; and after 
having continued his discourse for nearly two 
hours in the open air, he left, greatly fatigued, 
for Newburyport, where he arrived, Saturday 
night, with the expectation of preaching the 
next day. In the course of the night he 
awoke several times, and complained much of 
a difficulty of breathing; and at six o’clock 
the next morning (30th September, 1770) he 
expired in a fit of the asthma, at the house of 
his friend the Rev. Jonathan Parsons. The 
account of his death-scene and funeral, as it 
was sketched by some who were eye-wit- 
nesses, is intensely interesting ; but our limits 
do not permit us to incorporate it in this brief 
narrative. It is generally known that the 
remains of this venerable servant of Christ 
were deposited in a vault belonging to the 
Rev. Mr. Parsons’ church, where they con- 
tinue to this day. 

W hitefield’s person was originally symme- 
trical as well as graceful; but at the age of 
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about forty, owing to a disease which then 
came upon him and from which he was never 
afterwards free, he became somewhat corpu- 
lent; and was increasingly so from that time 
to the close of his life. His complexion was 
fair, his features generally regular, his coun- 
tenance capable of expressing every emotion, 
and his voice as manly, as sweet, as flexible, 
as perhaps ever fell to the lot of any human 
being. In his personal habits, especially in 
everything that pertained to his dress, he was 
rather unusually particular; and with refer- 
ence to this he often pleasantly said, that “a 
minister of the Gospel ought to be without 
spot.” His eloquence, perhaps it is not too 
much to say, was unparalleled in the history 
of the Christian church. Not many years 
ago, there were many living who had a dis- 
tinct recollection of the character of his 
preaching, and of the wonderful effects pro- 
duced by it; and we know from the decla- 
rations of some of them, as well as from the 
recorded testimony of many other competent 
judges, that he must have far outstripped any 
other preacher of modern times. Much has 
been written to show wherein the secret of 
his mighty power lay; it was doubtless in an 
assemblage of physical, intellectual, and moral 
qualities, which has rarely, if ever, been found 
in any other case; but not the least of them 
was an ever active and unquenchable desire to 
save the souls of his fellow-men, and to reflect 
the glory of that gracious Master in whose 
service he was engaged. . 

We subjoin the following letter, never be- 
fore published, addressed to the Hon. James 
Habersham of Savannah. 


Haverrorp West, Sout grand 
June 1st, 1767. 
My very dear friend— 

The bearer, Mr. Edward Ellington, is the 
serious clergyman mentioned in my last. I hope 
he will be a blessing to Augusta. I know you 
will receive him like yourself. You will see what 
I have wrote to His Excellency concerning Him 
and the College. I wish you had a son truly 
born from above and worthy to be’ sent over for 
Holy Orders. That would be joy indeed! Who 
knows? Who knows? [intend that His Ex- 
cellency and yourself shall have the first Honor- 
ary Degrees. God give a high degree in the 
kingdom of Heaven. I hope your present gouty 
pain will be a means of your future advance- 
ment in a better world. What areall the enjoy- 
ments of this? Vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Ihave been lately looking over my Savannah 
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Diaries thirty years ago. Since then what hath 
God wrought? Great, great things. But how 
little, very little have I done for him! Oh! to 
be helped to do something in the decline of life ! 
Iam here fighting upon my stumps. For this 
fourteenight last past, 1 have been honored to 
take the field. Thousands and thousands at- 





tend, and the word is cloth’d with power. These 
are conquests worth pursuing. That you and 
yours may be helped to fight the good fight of 
faith till called by Death to lay hold on Life 
eternal, earnestly prays 
ever yours, &c., &c., &c. 
My very d’. old friend. G. WuiTeriecp. 


LINES TO A SISTER. 


BY JULIAN CRAMER. 


On, there are offerings which the wealthy bring, 
To deck for sacrifice the fated thing— 

And there are gems from rich Golconda’s shore, 
To deck the worthless coronet all o’er— 

And there are flowers of every shade and hue, 
From deep carnation to the modest blue— 

And there are honors the ambitious seek, 

Thus proving that their wish for good is weak— 
But, sister, I have no such valued thing : 

A brother’s heart is all that I can bring. 


THOUGHTS BY 


* Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise 
again.” Blessed assurance! refreshing, glo- 
rious truth! The body shall rise again after 
death. That same body which descended into 
the grave shall rise again out of the grave. It 
shall rise again all fresh with life, strong in 
renovated vigor, and beyond the further reach 
of decay. To know and feel that it will be 
so, is the spontaneous, yearning desire of 
every unsophisticated human heart. And to 
this desire, thank Heaven! the voice of Him 
who came to meet and satisfy the innocent 
longings of our souis, does fully and clearly 
respond. How beautiful a religion is the re- 
ligion of Christ. So fullof hope. So full of 
promise. So full of all manner of pleasant 
anticipations. How nicely adapted is it to 
man’s wants. How manifestly conceived and 
planned by the All Merciful Author and Con- 
ceiver of man’s nature. The doctrine of the 
resurrection of man’s body, after the dissolu- 
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tion and decay which death will occasion, is 
a doctrine as true to nature, as needful in the 
system of which it forms a part, and as per- 
fectly in its place in that system, as is the doc- 


? trine of atonement for man’s sins, or the doc- 


trine of a Divine influence in the sinner’s sal- 
vation, or the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments beyond the grave. It is alto- 
gether a mistake to suppose that it is of no 
consequence what becomes of the body after 
death. Ask your own heart if that sentiment 
be true. No, it is a mistaken assumption. 
Every just feeling within us cries out against 
it. All the yearnings of the purest, deepest, 
intensest desire in reference to our departed 
friends, cry out against it: they seem to de- 
mand, almost, that our brother, when snatched 
away from us by death, should rise again, in 
his own bodily form. And with the inspired 
assurance before us, we assuredly believe, we 
exultingly know, that we shall rise again. To 
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the eye of Christian faith this sweetly wel- 
come truth is certain—completely, indubitably 
certain ! 

« But how shall the dead rise? and with 
what bodies shall they come?” We answer, 


with these same bodies which they now wear ; § 


only transformed, “like unto Christ’s own 
glorious body :” only made “ heavenly and 
Divine ;’ and thus fitted for their new abode, 
their new companionships, and new employ- 
ments; and yet not so altered as to be incapa- 
ble of having their lineaments, and forms, and 
features distinguishable and known by their 
friends, who had once known them here on 
earth. On the contrary, they wil then be 
known by us; they will then be recognized, 
as the same, though far more beautiful and 
glorious forms, with those who had been once 
fellow-prisoners with us in this our present 
chrysalis existence. Thesisters of Bethany will 
then know their brother, and their brother will 
know them. The twelve disciples will know 
their Master, and He will know them. The 
beloved disciple, John, will know his adopted 
mother, and she will know him. Jesus, on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, though all beau- 
tiful, and glorious, and heavenly, as his per- 
sonal appearance then was, was nevertheless 
perfectly distinguishable from Moses and Elias, 
who were with him in glory on the holy 
mount, and He was easily and at once recog- 
nized by the three wondering and admiring 
disciples who witnessed the scene. They had 
no doubt who it was. They saw plainly 
their Lord, in that splendid, beauteous form 
which He then wore, although they were 
well-nigh overpowered, and were almost be- 
side themselves, with those gladdening emo- 
tions which his transfigured appearance pro- 
duced in their minds. Such, in kind, we ap- 
prehend, will be the change in the bodies of 
the saints at the resurrection. “It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory: it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power : it is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.” 

What a charming truth is this; how desi- 
rable, how delightful are all its appropriate 
influences upon us, even while we are here in 
this present world! Is it sufficiently thought 
of, and dwelt upon in our minds as it should 
be? May not the writer ask the readers of the 
Parlor Magazine to pause with him a few 
moments, and contemplate this sweet truth 





> ing triumphs are short. 
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relations ; such, for example, as the follow- 
ing : 

“ Thy brother shall rise again.” Contem- 
plate this truth in view of the fragility of all 
earthly ties in the world where Death reigns. 
How soothing the thought that Death, after 
all, is no such destroyer and conqueror as he 
has been by many persons imagined to be; 
that he has no fixed ultimate power even over 
man’s bodily frame ; that not a particle of our 
very dust is subject to his dominion. The 
loved form of your child, which, for a season, 
you gave up to the hand of this cruel spoiler, and 
saw deposited in the grave, does not belong to 
Death. Death has no ultimate control over it. 
It is under a different control. It owns a 
higher sway. It obeys a brighter, nobler des- 
tiny. In that corruptible, there is the seminal 
principle of incorruption. In that mortal there 
is wrapped up the young germ of a beauteous 
immortality. That body will rise again. It 
will not be another body ; but the same body 
which you once caressed and fondled here. 
It will not appear strange to your eyes when 
you shall look upon it, and alien to your heart 
and feelings, when you shall behold it. And 
it will look as your own loved child, and 
it will be your own loved child; its very form 
and visage being the objects of your delighted 
cognizance, of your sure and joyful recollec- 
tion. Now is not this a most refreshing 
truth?) Think of it. Dwell upon it. Real- 
ize it. Is it not just what the bereaved and 
troubled heart of man needs? Under the in- 
fluence of this truth how much of our dark- 
ness seems turned into light! What though 
we are living in a dying world! And what 
though the decree of Heaven has gone out 
against us and ours! And what though “ ail 
flesh is as grass, and the goodliness thereof 
is as the flower of the field ;” and all earth’s 
millions must bow before this gloomy King of 
Terrors : yet to the Christian, surely there is 
comfort in the thought that the sleeping dust 
of the saints shall rise again. To them the 
Gospel has brought life and immortality to 
light. Let the frail tenure of all earthly ties 
and relationships be as frail as they may. 
Let death exhibit his trophies all around us 
as he does. What of that? Death’s seem- 
Over the sleeping 
saints he has no power. Their very dust is 
inurned, and is only awaiting the resurrection 
morning to come forth, in spotless, undecay- 
ing, immortal freshness and beauty. ‘ Thy 
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truth is this when we look at the aspect of 
uncertainty, and fluctuation, and changefulness 
which the admission of death into our world 
has thrown over everything around us here. 
It seems pleasant at the close of a busy day, 
or a busy week, to’sit down in the retirement 
and seclusion of one’s own inward meditations, 
and to think of a world of rest—a world 
where such mutability and change as we wit- 
ness here will be excluded and unknown. 
Nor do we think that there is anything neces- 
sarily morbid and sickly in such reflections 
and feelings as these. They grow out of the 


} 


ordinary situation and circumstances of man- 3 


kind. They are suggested by what we are 


unceasingly witnessing all around us onevery | 


side. Who does not know that he must die? 
W ho does not see, occasionally, others around 
him dropping away one after another, and 
borne to the grave? ll this is matter of the 
most common-place and every-day experience 
and observation. And the changes of the pre- 
sent shifting scene of things will only grow 
upon us, and thicken around us, as our locks 
grow whiter with increasing years, and our 
experience of human life grows wider and 
more truthful and impressive in the lessons 
which it brings home to us. We have now 
reached another spring-time in the circuit of 
the seasons. How recently was winter, stern 
winter, upon us, with his frost and his 
snow, stiffening the streams into ice, and 
withering up every green thing. How lately 
—how but as yesterday it seems—since the 
last month of flowers in the spring-time of the 
past year was here, bringing its many grateful 
and some saddening changes along with it. 
And since that time, within a single twelve- 
month, how many have gone to the dead. 
Some from among us. Some from out of our 
domestic circles. Some who were, perhaps, 
near and dear to our hearts. And looking 
over a wider scale, taking in a more extended, 
comprehensive view of things, what a chang- 
ing, shifting, inconstant world is this! And 
so soon the great change comes; may be, to 
some of us, even now at the door. Well: 
let itcome. What is death to the good man? 
a messenger of joy to him. 


“ Why should we mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms ? 
’Tis but the voice that Jesus sends, 
To call them to His arms.” 


Their very bodies, even, should rest in hope. 
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Not a hair of their heads shall perish. A lit- 
tle while and we and they meet again. And 
you may write upon their tombs (if they be- 
long to Christ), “Not dead but sleepeth.” 
That garnered dust is precious in the sight of 
the Lord; and He will watch it till it rise. 
Oh, how cold to the heart, even as marble to 
the touch, is that doctrine of a sceptical phi- 
losophy, which, in order to get rid of some 
imaginary difficulties, would deny to us the 
literal truth of a literal resurrection of the dead 
bodies of the saints that sleep in Christ, and 
that would seek to give us some cold heartless 
figment in its place! What! cannot God 
raise the dead? And cannot Omnipotence 
bring to life the self-same body, substantially, 
so far as all the purposes of acquaintance and 
recognition to be answered by it are concerned ? 
May not the parent know the child, and the 
child know the parent; the brother the sister ; 
and the sister the brother? And all the remem- 
bered scenes of earth, and the actors in those 
scenes, be thus vividly brought up to view, on 
those other shores, the shores of a blessed im- 
mortality ; and that, too, under the government 
of Almighty God? And if this can be, and will 
be, why not take home to our hearts a truth so 
full of consolation and delight? Why not 
feel that our brother who sickened and died 
by our side, while we and he were here to- 
gether in this changing world, will assuredly 
rise again? Yes, that self-same being, that 
very brother in that very form, wearing that 
very body in which death found him? Why 
give up this blessed truth, or forego its con- 
soling, happy influence upon the mind? If 
that departed friend was a Christian, and if 
you, yourself, too, are a Christian, you will 
see each other again ; you will meet to recog- 
nize each other, to love each other, to rejoice 
in each other’s happiness, and where death, 
too, will have no power to separate you any 
more. 

Amid the griefs and sorrows of this life, 
which many persons are called from time 
to time to endure, how delightfully soothing 
is the assurance to the afflicted, grief-stricken 
heart, ‘ Thy brother shall rise again”’ The 
idea of a literal anastasis (resurrection) of 
the whole complex man, both body and soul, 
after death, how welcome an idea is it! We 
can think of our departed friends only through 
the medium of their remembered looks, words 
and actions. It is chiefly, at least, their ex- 
pression of countenance; it is chiefly, their 
heart and soul, breathing through the face, 
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and speaking in the light of the eye, and giv- 
ing out their meaning in the tones of the voice 
and in their acts of love; it is by means of 
these things that we are enabled to recal these 
loved ones back to our vivid remembrance 
again. And how often do we feel as if we 
wished to see them; to hear them speak to us 
with that well-known voice; and to mingle with 
them in personal converse and acts‘of mutual 
affection and regard: and when we endeavor 
to think of them as purely etherzal beings ; as 
spirits without bodies ; how alien and strange 
everything about them seems! But only let 
that well-known form appear to the eye of the 
mind; only let that remembered, sweet, happy 
voice fall upon the ear; and how perfect is 
the recollection at once; how easy then to 
think of the departed ; and how pleasant, too, 
is the seeming intercourse which we were per- 
mitted, by means of these memories of the 
heart, to hold with them! Grief is thus dis- 
armed of half its power over us. Sor- 
row, in the loss of these friends, seems to be 
lightened of half its burden. We can meet 
together, as before, in imagination. The in- 
tervening grave is scarcely any obstacle to 
such a meeting. But strip the departed of 
their personal bodily form, and how difficult is 
it to bring up before the mind any vivid and 
strong remembrance of them. So may it be 
after death. Wemay need to see our friends 
there in their own beautiful, heavenly homes, 
in order to enjoy fully their exalted and de- 
lightful society. And the Bible appears to 
teach, so plainly, the welcome doctrine of a 
literal resurrection of the body, as preparatory 
to the full fruition of bliss in the heavenly 
state. Why should we not most gladly em- 
brace that doctrine, and carry it along with us 
amidst all the griefs and sorrows that either do 
or may befal us here ? 

In view of the simple certainty that friends 
on earth must be parted from each other by 
death, and in view of the pain attendant on 
such separations, how gladly welcome is the 
thought which the Saviour suggested to the 
mourning sisters of Lazarus, “ Thy brother 
shall rise again.” 

Death is certain, and certain to us all, what- 
ever else may be uncertain. This great law 
of our nature, as fallen beings, never fails. 
Kindred and friends must part. They know 
it. They oftentimes look forward to it. And 
the painful reluctance and unwillingness to 
have that hour come are matters well known, 
and upon which we need not at present dwell. 
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Now learn, in what state of mind shall that 
painful, trying, but still inevitable hour be 
met. Come it will. The last adieu on earth 
must be received and given by us all. And 
the heart-rending pain must be felt which 
these adieus imply. 

But when we are called thus to part with 
our friends, and they are called to part with 
us, what a relief, at least, what a mitigation, 
to the pang is there, that in the circumstances 
just adverted to, we can recur to the great and 
glorious Scripture doctrine of the resurrection 
of the saints, and can feel assured that even 
the bodies of believers in Christ will rise again 
incorruptible and immortal, and will be recog- 
nized and known by their relations and friends, 
between whom and themselves so many kind 
offices of kindred and affection were inter- 
changed here on earth. You have been called 
to stand already, perhaps, by the bed-side of 
your dying child. You are a mother, and 
have been called to enfold the agonized little 
sufferer in your arms, and to lay its dying head 
on your bosom, until its spirit passed away. 
Or, you have performed the like offices of love 
and kindness towards some older friend ; per- 
haps it may have been your lot to smoothe the 
pillow for the dying head of an aged father or 
mother, full of faith and hope, as also full of 
years. Or, if you have not yet been called to 
do this, perhaps you will be called to do it at 
some future day. 

Now, to meet that little child in glory in its 
own beautiful, bodily form; to meet it ina 
form which you could see and know was its 
own; and to feel that that was the very form 
which you had once so often cherished and 
so dearly loved! Does not the thought add 
interest to those hopes and anticipations of a 
happy meeting with your child, which you 
sometimes venture to indulge in? And so of 
the aged father, or mother, or other near 
friends, who have departed this life in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel. We know, 
too, that they shall rise again in their own 
well known and well remembered bodily 
forms—wearing features which can be readily 
recognized as theirs, though rendered far 
more winning and attractive in their new re- 
surrection bodies, and in their immortal and 
ever-glorious resemblance to Christ. Is there 
nothing pleasant in this thought? I know 
not how it is to others—to the writer's own 
mind it is delightfully pleasant. One thought 
further. This view of things seems to pre- 
sent in a new and happier light the benevolent 
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and glorious character of God ; the wonderful 
plan of redemption, and the consummate bliss, 
in body and soul, to which the saints will 
ultimately attain. 

Our material bodily nature, our readers will 
not forget, was assumed by the Redeemer, as 
well as our intellectual and spiritual nature. 
And he has (in the case of the true believer in 
Him) elevated and dignified both alike. Yes, 
these vile bodies, which sin has thus marred 
and defiled, are (in the case of the Christian) to 
be made like unto Christ’s own glorified body. 
W hat goodness and benevolence reign in the 
mind of God, as evinced in this single particu- 
lar! How wide, too, and how glorious, is 
the scope of redemption, as shown forth in 
the same fact! It contemplates the restora- 
tion of our whole complex nature, body and 
soul: our very dust is to be renovated and 
fitted by its renovator for its high and glorious 
destination in another world. And then the 
bliss, the exalted bliss, in both body and soul, 
to which the follower of Christ is destined, 
when the work of redemption is finally com- 
pleted in him; who can speak of this bliss 


eee eee 


as it deserves, in fitting language, and with 
just and adequate conceptions ? 

Jesus said unto her, “ Thy brother shall rise 
again.” Oh, how small a matter death ap- 
pears now! What is it to die with such a 
prospect before one? Our readers have all 
heard of the dying words of Payson on this 
subject; how he speaks of having in full 
prospect that goodly land which John Bunyan 
calls the land Beulah ; how he speaks of its 
shining inhabitants, clothed in white raiment, 
appearing before him; of its music falling on 
his ear; of its breezes beginning to fan him; 
of its odors being wafted to him; while of 
death he says, “ It appears as an inconsidera- 


> ble rill at my feet, which may be passed over 


at any moment, whenever I shall be called to 
go.” Most true it is, that death, to the be- 
liever in Christ, is a conquered foe. 


“T would not live alway—no, welcome the 
tomb, 
Since Jesus hath slept there I dread not its 
gloom : 
There sweet be my rest, till He bid me arise, 
To hail Him in triumph descending the skies.” 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


Tuovu wast a worm but now—and yet how rich 
And varied are the hues that deck thy wing ! 
How more than regal the apparel which 


Thou wearest now ! 


Thou art a splendid thing ! 


So late a grovelling reptile of the dust ; 

Now winged, and clothed with beauty, soaring high ! 
Surely in thee, the most unthinking must 

An emblem trace of immortality ! 


Thus shall we cast this ‘‘ mortal coil ” aside, 
And to the tomb awhile our forms entrust, 
Within its gloomy precincts to abide 
Until the resurrection of the just. 


Then shall we rise, like thee, in glorious forms 
Arrayed—* for, in the twinkling of an eye, 

Shall we he changed ”—and, poor, pollated worms, 
Be “ clothed upon, with immortality !” 
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POPULAR TASTES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


« Tue noblest study of mankind is man,” says 
an oft-quoted poetical authority. That it is 
a droll study in some of its phases, and espe- 
cially in its modern and metropolitan demon- 
strations, as chronicled among ourselves, will 
be readily admitted. Some philosopher has 
remarked that the man who never wonders is 
not to be trusted because he is incapable of 
reverence. Let no man reproach us in this 
behalf, for, as a people, we are not more deci- 
dedly smitten with the love of gain than with 
the passion for wonderments in quick and end- 
less succession. The caterers for the public 
amusement understand this, and task them- 
selves incessantly to “get up” whatever is 
novel and strange. A wonder nine days old 


} very surprising illusion. 


perambulated the country, picking up thou- 
sands of dollars, where dignified and rational 
entertainments would not have drawn enough 
money to pay for the light. 

Another amusement which we remember to 
have seen advertised for years, and which is 
still on exhibition, is that offered by an indi- 
vidual called Hervio Nano, who undertakes 
to represent the appearance and movements of 
a huge fly, crawling, by means of ropes and 
wires, up the side wall and across the ceiling 
of the building, and producing, it is said, a 
Now only think of 


; a thousand people assembled to see a man at- 


tempt to imitate a fly!! There they are, full- 


> grown men and women, with all their natural 


begins to smell of antiquity and must be car- ~ 


ried out of sight. We wait impatiently for 
its successor, hoping it may be something 
more strange, more wonderful than anything 
that is past. 

The amusements of a people are considered 
as affording no doubtful indication of that peo- 
ple’s character, and this seems to be a reason- 
able criterion, though it must be owned it is 
one which “ lays no flattering unction to the 
soul” of New York society. What are our 
popular amusements, and the popular tastes 
indicated thereby ? 

One of the most popular amusements, at- 
tracting large audiences and yielding large 
emolument, is imitations of negro singing and 
extravaganzas, as said to be practised by that 
unfortunate and degraded people in the slave 
States. Some half a dozen white men paint 
their faces black, assume the negro costume 
and speech in a caricatured and exaggerated 
style, and sing and play such sublime compo- 
sitions, as Jim Along Josey, Lucy Long, Dan- 
dy Jim of Caroline, &c., &c., interspersed 
with senseless jargon and monkey antics ; and 
this is advertised beforehand as a chaste and 
delightful entertainment, to be given by the 
Virginia Minstrels or the Ethiopian Serenad- 
ers to the intelligent and polished citizens of 
the metropolis. And these exhibitions, we 
are told, have been eminently successful, pa- 
tronized not alone by the rabble, but by re- 
spectable people, as respectability is common- 
ly reckoned. Numerous companies of these 
negro song-singers have been formed and have 
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faculties of mind and body about them, wait- 
ing impatiently for the moment of exhibition 
to arrive! And when the blissful vision 
bursts upon their longing gaze, what ecstatic 
and billowy joy fills the place. And what is 
strange, these people who are thrown into 
raptures with so small a wonder as a counter- 
feited fly, are habitually untouched and 
thoughtless amid the ten thousand grand and 
glorious wonders of the material universe. 
The Museum, in some instances, is power- 
fully attractive. As a repository of the curi- 
osities of nature and of art the Museum de- 
serves encouragement, and one or more should 
be sustained in each considerable town. But 
latterly our museums have been transformed 
into petty theatres, and the lowest order of 
farce is made a standard entertainment, and 
people flock thither to view the latter, not to 
study the wonders of nature or the beauties of 
art collected there. The richest gem, the 
most curious and rare of nature’s products, 
attracts not a tenth part of the observation 
bestowed on a figure of Polly Bodine, or a 
nail found in a human skull, or the court-dress 
of Tom Thumb, or the imitations of a locomo- 
tive engine, or the “ nigger” song of Dandy Jim. 
We boast of being a cultivated people, and 
yet who does not know that a pig with two 
heads is worth more to the speculator in curi- 
osities than would be the finest painting or the 
rarest piece of sculpture. Of the thousands 
who visit the menagerie, the mass are drawn 
to see Driesbach exposing himself to danger, 
not to study and admire the variety and beau- 
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ty of the animal kingdom, which is the pro- We might proceed with a long chapter of 


fessed object of visiting such collections. 

Nor have we ever been able to see the su- 
perior dignity of that popular and highly ex- 
citing amusement of horse-racing. It does not 
help the thing at all, in our estimation, that the 
Hon. Mr. A., and his excellency, Governor B., 
and his honor Judge C., with a long list of 
distinguished and titled sportsmen, are ac- 
customed to be present at and take a deep inte- 
rest in, such exhibitions? A horse-race is 
what? A trial of speed between two dumb 
animals, to decide sundry bets between certain 
foolish and wicked animals called men. That 
it is a very cruel amusement is sufficiently 
evident from the distressed condition of the 
animals after the affair is over. And the only 
purpose it answers is a gambling purpose. 
But if men will gamble, why not do it without 
inflicting suffering upon a noble brute. It is 
idle to pretend that racing is necessary to the 
improvement of the breed, while nothing is 
more certain than that it tends to the deterio- 
ration of the breed of men. A more flourish- 
ing school of vice was never opened. And 
yet what an overwhelming excitement per- 
vaded New York a few weeks ago about a 
race. Everybody talked about it, multitudes 
bet upon it, and, according to the daily jour- 
nals, from seventy to a hundred thousand per- 
sons forsook everything and attended as spec- 
tators! Ah, if on any day in the year, the 
public mind should become half as much agi- 
tated with the eternal truths of religion, we 
should hear a cry about fanaticism and wild- 
fire that would alarm the whole country, and 
persuade the world that bedlam awaited our 
coming ! 
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particular exhibitions, from the poor fool, 
leaping with the lofty cataract into its fearful 
cauldron, to that other fool who exhibits him- 
self drawn on the water by four geese—amuse- 
ments all satirising beyond the power of mor- 
tal pen the tastes and the intellect of the age 
in which we live, and which pour contempt, 
beyond what the pulpit can do, upon our 
boasted progress in a refined and elevated 
civilisation; but we may safely leave some- 
thing to the reflection of the reader. It is 
some comfort, perhaps almost the sole one, 
that something of the cruelty to dumb animals 
is abated tn the popular pastimes of this coun- 
try. But, after all, if we wished to frame an 
overwhelming argument for the doctrine of 
man’s entire native depravity, we would pass 
by his confessed criminalities and arrest him 
on the field of his pleasures, and what he 
deems his innocent recreations, and show him 
that a rational, immortal, and accountable 
creature, who can find amusement where he 
does, and take pleasure in what pleases him, 
is acting not only in derogation of his dignity 
as a man, but in evidence of his utter aliena- 
tion from God and goodness. 

Let Christians take counsel, and beware of 
conforming to this world by becoming lovers 
of pleasure more than of God. There is con- 
stant danger, and there must be constant coun- 
tervailing watchfulness and prayer. 

We cut our article short, in hopes of having 
it read, agreeably to the advice of a friend at 
our elbow, who declares that the best article, 
if Lone, will be sure to receive the go-by, a 
hint worth consideration. 
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I am now among the companions of my youth, 
and the records may not be as interesting to 
others as they are to me. But let me ask in- 
dulgence of my readers while telling the 
tale of 


My First Grier. 


In the congregation that joined upon ours, 
but at the distance of several miles, lived a 
youth whom I tenderly loved. I have never 
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known any love of the same sort since he left 
me. We “were boys at school together when 
we first became acquainted, and both being of 
the same age, with similar tastes and pursuits, 
it was not strange that we should bind us to 
each other with an absorbing devotion, such 
as is not felt when the coldness and cares of 
the world steal around our hearts. George 
Williams (I write his own name, for I cannot 
bear to look on a fictitious name in the place 
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of his) was a manly boy, and I remember well 
that he was always known among his class- 
mates as above everything mean or low; de- 
spising such things for their own sake, and 
seeking to be known and loved as a boy of 
honor. We studied many of our lessons to- 
gether, and both being fond of the Latin and 
Greek, we found mutual, and often intense 
delight in detecting and admiring the beauties 
which these classics unfolded to our young 
eyes. But this was not the true secret of our 
attachment. 

We were both away from home, at college, 
neither of us yet seventeen years old, when 
we were simultaneously awakened to a sense 
of our sinfulness in the sight of God, and to- 
gether we set out to seek the Saviour. Often 
did we meet, and kneeling down by the same 
chair, we poured out our hearts in prayer for 
mercy, and many were the vows we made 
together that if God should pardon our sins, 
we would consecrate ourselves for ever to his 
service, and live to his glory. Those hours of 
deep distress, when we seemed to be cast off 
of God, and we had not our parents near us 
to whom we could go with our load of grief, 
those hours drew us closely to each other’s 
hearts. There we could unburthen our souls, 
compare our emotions, pray for one another, 
and thus gather encouragement to persevere 
in seeking eternal life through Christ. We 
found peace very nearly at the same time, and 
in all the ardor of new love we devoted our 
whole souls to God. It seemed as if this were 
the very beginning of our attachment, so new, 
so deep, so joyous were the emotions that 
swelled our hearts when we entered the way 
to heaven, and together sought and found 
those pleasures which ripen only under the 
sunlight of the Divine eye. 

A few months after this, and while we were 
yet in the ardor of new converts’ love, we 
returned to our respective homes to spend a 
vacation of four weeks. One morning I was 
walking out with a friend about sunrise, and 
as we were passing along the street he left 
me for a moment to speak to a gentleman 
whom he recognized, and who was travelling 
by. The young man returned to me, and we 
resumed our walk. In the course of a few 
moments he observed casually, that the gen- 
tleman with whom he had just been conversing, 
mentioned to him a very sudden death in the 
neighboring town, the day before. He said 
that a young man had been cut down after a 
few hours’ sickness. Iasked if he mentioned 
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his name. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “his name was 
George Wiiuiams.” Had a spear pierced my 
heart, the poignancy of the pain had scarcely 
been more acute. Rather, had a bolt from 
heaven fallen on my head, I could not have 
been more stupefied. For a moment I reeled, 
like a drunken man, and then partially reco- 
vering strength, I put my ear close to the 
mouth of my friend, and asked him to tell me 
what he had said, and to speak loud, for I was 
not sure that I had heard him aright. He 
begged me to be calm, and refused to repeat 
the fact. I sat down on the grass, and in the 
silence of a desolated heart, waited for the 
storm of passionate grief to pass by. 

Almost twenty years have crept by since that 
morning, and yet I feel this moment something 
of the smothering sensations of thathour. The 
sun was just climbing in the east ; but it wae 
dark, very dark ; and the whole face of nature, 
a moment before smiling in the charm of a sum- 
mer morning, was hung with black. I went 
home, and rushed to my parents’ chamber, and 
throwing myself across their feet as they lay 
in bed, I sobbed out (tears then first coming to 
my relief), George Williams is dead! In an 
instant they comprehended the power of my 
grief, and, rising from their pillows, threw 
their arms around me, and we all wept to 
gether—I for my Jonathan whom I had lost, 
and they in sympathy with me and the parent: 
who had lost their boy. In the course of the 
day I went up to the funeral, and stood petri- 
fied with sorrow over the remains of my dear 
est friend. He wasburied. Nightafter night 
he came to mt in my dreams, sometimes as in 
the days of our youthful love, and there was 
nothing to remind me that he was not as in 
days that were past; and again he would 
come to me all clothed in white, an angel 
from the skies, and would beckon me to fol- 
low him; and touching the strings of a little 
harp of gold that he held in his hand, as the 
gentle music fell like the light of heaven on 
my ravished ear, he would spread “his wings 
and vanish into thin air. Often after such 
meetings and partings I waked and found my 
pillow drenched in tears. This was my first 
grief. It is easy to see that my mind was 
quite unprepared for such a blow, and that 
the loss even of such a friend now, might be 
borne with more composure. There was no 
manliness in that sorrow. But it was good 
for me. O how vain the world seemed to me 
from that date! It was an epoch in my life. 
I felt that everything my heart was set on here 
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was so uncertain that I would live for God 
and heaven. And then, in my folly,I thought 
I would never love anybody again, for fear 
they too would die. How soon I got over 
that, it is needless to write. 

This is a tale of boyish love and sorrow 
that will be read with various emotions ac- 
cording to the taste of those into whose hands 
it falls. There are some who will push it 


aside as soft and sentimental, while a few will 
believe me, when I say that it severed the 
cords that bound me to earthly love, and led 
me to consecrate every faculty to the Lord, 
who had bought me with his own blood. 


Takine iT Easy. 


In almost every country town in which I 
ever became acquainted there might be found 
one man at least, and sometimes several, who 
take the world so easily that they never give 
themselves any trouble as to what they and 
their family shall eat or drink ; and this indif- 
ference they carry to such an extent that they 
use no means to provide for their daily wants. 
Now where a simple-hearted trust in Provi- 
dence is followed up by diligent industry, we 
are always pleased to see it; but in the case 
of Peter Fish, the carelessness about this 
world did not appear to be so much the result 
of trust in Providence as of constitutional 
laziness, and such a passion for fishing, that 
for the sake of it he neglected everything else, 
and lost his property while he caught trout. 
He inherited a handsome farm and a beautiful 
house, and around him bloomed one of the 
loveliest families in all our town. His wife 
was a sweet woman, his daughters were very 
pretty, and he had a fine boy of my own age ; 
and with such a family one would think that 
he had motive enough for diligence in busi- 
ness, to keep them in respectable circum- 
stances, if he had no desire fo add .to his 
But Peter was one of those good, 
easy souls, who think that everything will take 
care of itself, and there is no need of his taking 
trouble about it. He took to fishing, and though 
fond of the water he drank but little of it, 
unless it was mixed with something stronger. 
Yet he never drank to excess, according to 
the pattern of those days. 
man, and everybody liked him. 
far and stay long, to do any one a good turn ; 
and if he heard of any one being sick to whom 
a nice trout would be a delicacy, Fishing 
Peter, as Peter Fish was universally called, 
was sure to hear of it and supply the article, 


possessions, 


the hands of Fishing Peter. 


He was a sober ; 
He wouldgo : 
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with such readiness, too, that it was plain he 
found more pleasure in giving than receiving. 
I can see him now, creeping stealthily down the 
beautiful brook that meandered through the 
meadows near my father’s house, with his’ 
fish-basket hanging at his back, a smashed hat 
on his head, and a trim pole in his hand ; pur- 
suing his prey with an earnest but quiet en- 
thusiasm that Izaak Walton never attained, 
and with a skill in the use of the fly that the 
old master of the piscatory art would have 
envied had he followed him, as I have many 
a live-long day, to see the speckled, beautiful 
trout leap from the swift stream and catch its 
barbed hook as if they were glad to fall into 
He took to me, 
and I took to him, and we both took to fishing ; 
and if I could have had my own way about it, 
I should, in all probability, have given up my 
time to it, and been a fisherman instead of a 


; ——, but my good parents had sense enough 


to order otherwise, and I was saved from float- 
ing down stream with my lazy friend. Peter 
Fish, I said, was a man of property, and in 
his way very religious: when he came into 
possession of a handsome house and farm of 
his own, he said he thanked God for it; and 
when he let his fields lie untilled, or his crops 
waste for want of attention, and one year 
after another his. possessions slipped away 
from him by his inattention, and he was at 
last compelled to see his fair acres passing out 
of his hands, while he sought a home for his 
family in a little dwelling that a few years be- 
fore they would never have dreamed of occu- 
pying, even then did this easy soul lift up his 
eyes to heaven and say, “ Blessed be nothing.” 
And, verily, that was about all he had. He 
finally tried to turn his fishigg to some ac- 
count in the way of supporting his family, 
and by driving a little business in the line of 
fishing tackle, he did contrive to earn a trifle. 
But that was all; he would often go off for 
weeks together on fishing excursions, manag- 
ing perhaps to support himself while he was 
gone, by his favorite pursuit, but leaving his 
family to look out for themselves. So he 
lived, and so he died. I have told his story 
as 2 sample of a class of men often met with 
in the country, who would rather at any time 
serve their neighbors than help themselves ; 
averse to labor, but fond of doing chores, and 
apparently happy and contented, while their 
aflairs are going to ruin rapidly and surely. 
Industry in the country is the only road to 
prosperity. A man must rise early and work 
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hard who would make money by the sweat of 
his brow. I find it hard at that here in the 
city, where I have more brow-sweat than I 
ever had in the country. 


Ricuarp Rogers’ First Sermon. 


I mer with Richard Rogers here in the city the 
other day, and strolling down one street and 
up another we found ourselves in the neigh- 
borhood of the South Ferry, and, tempted by 
the cool breezes that fanned the bay, we struck 
across, and were soon wandering toward the 
Greenwood Cemetery. On the way he told 
me of his first sermon to the old congregation, 
and I begged him to give me a sketch of his 
visit, and the heads of his discourse, that I 
might work them up in the series of ‘« Reminise 
cences” which I am just drawing to a close. 
That very night he complied with my request, 
and from the materials which he placed in my 
hands, I make the rest of this article. 

I have said that Richard was the minister’s 
son, and in my next and closing number I 
shall go into the history of his father’s separa- 
tion from that people; but in the mean time, 
that must be passed over, while we come toa 
period some years later, when great changes 
have passed upon the face of things—old peo- 


ple have grown older or passed away, and ‘ 


children are in the places of their fathers. 
After Mr. Rogers’ removal from the place, 
the people called one and another minister, 
and the various distractions that followed 
would furnish themes for a volume of histo- 
rical recollections. At length they settled the 
Rev. Mr. Luce, a man of singular powers of 
mind, great pulpit abilities, and so strikingly 
eccentric in manner and matter as to render 
him the “ observed of all observers ” wherever 
he raised his voice. Seldom have I heard a 
man of more brilliant powers of fancy, united 
with the severe logic of a philosopher. His 
sermons were written with great beauty, and 
delivered with an energy and naturalness (to 
use a bad word) that delighted the ear, and 
seemed to carry the truth directly to the heart. 
The congregation were delighted with him, 
and he was rapidly gaining a hold upon their 
affections that promised to be more strong than 
any pastor they had had since the days of Mr. 
Rogers. One Sabbath, at the close of sermon, 
it was a bitter cold day in the dead of winter, 
and the fire in the old meeting-house served 
only to rarify the air within a little, so that 
through the crevices and windows it rushed 
in with greater violence from without ; it was 
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just the day for the purpose which Mr. Luce 
had in his heart, which was nothing less than 
the destruction of the old house, and the erec- 
tion of a new one on its ruins; I say, at the 
close of sermon, Mr. Luce closed the Bible, 
and surveying the temple as if he had never 
seen the building before, his brow contracting 
as if he were growing indignant at some re- 
markable discovery just made, he broke out in 
the following novel strain of pulpit eloquence : 

** My grandfather has a barn—” the congre- 
gation started in their seats at the communica- 
tion of a fact so very probable, but so very 
strangely out of place; Mr. Luce began again 
—*‘* My grandfather has a barn that is alto- 
gether better for a place to worship God in 
than this house.” Amazement sat on the 
faces of the people. For half a century 
many of them had worshipped the God of their 
fathers in that venerable house ; there they had 
consecrated their children to his service ; there 
they had heard the words of eternal truth, and 
learned the way to heaven, and to be told that 
any man had a barn better than that church, 
was nearly enough to drive them mad. Mr. 
Luce paused a moment to see how the first 
blow would be received, and then proceeded 
with more calmness to point out the obvious 
reasons why the congregation should set about 
building a new church, and that, too, without 
any unnecessary delay. He was able to make 
a strong case, and his arguments fell like hail- 
stones on the hearts of the people. They 
could not resist them, though they would glad- 
ly have escaped them. It was plain thaf the 
knell of the old church was tolling. Aiter 
the meeting was out, the farmers put their 
heads together in little groups as they went 
for their teams, and discussed the great subject 
which had so suddenly burst upon their atten- 
tion. Before they started for their homes it 
was generally admitted that the thing must be 
thought of, if nothing more. 

Mr. Luce followed up the success of the 
first blow, and the next Sabbath he went more 
fully into the matter, preaching on the subject, 
and, if I mistake not, preaching all day on it, 
that the duty and expediency of the project 
might be brought to bear on the mind with all 
the power of regular pulpit instruction. In 
the course of a few weeks the congregation 
were wide awake, some for, and some, of 
course, against the enterprise ; and then came 
the tug of war. There was a little knot of 
men who always wanted to have their own 
way about the doing, and the mode of doing 
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everything, and their dignity was hurt because 
they had not been consulted before the minis- 
ter made the first movement; and a new set of 
men, who had not been used to taking the lead, 
espousing the project with great warmth, two 
parties were very soon formed. The anti- 
building party threw every obstruction in the 
way, and this but inflamed the zeal of the 
other, who pushed on the work, the minister 
leading the way, and almost every Sunday 
making a distinct allusion toa barn which was 
built by an ancestor of his, and which, in his 
humble opinion, was a better building for a 
church than that old meeting-house. 

The old house was torn down, and after a 
desperate struggle about the site of the new 
one, some contending for another location, and 
some going for two houses in different sections 
of the congregation, the majority decided to 
build on the spot where the other had stood, 
and accordingly it was done. The money 
was raised, and large donations were made of 
materzals, and much of the work was done by 
bees of the people, and so it came to pass, by 
one means and another, that the new house, a 
very neat, spacious, and comfortable edifice, 
was erected; and it now stands there to the 
praise and glory of God. 

I was going to speak of Richard Rogers’ 
first appearance here, when I was led into this 
digression ; but it was necessary. He told me 
that it had been a favorite desire of his heart, 
after he devoted himself to the ministry, to go 
back to the old place, to stand in the old pul- 
pit where his father had carried him when a 
boy, to keep him quiet in church, and there to 
speak of Christ Jesus to the people whom he 
had grown up with, and toward whom his 
spirit turned as the needle to the pole. He 
was disappointed in this, for when he arrived 
in the place, he found that a wonderful change 
had passed over the people and the whole face 
of society. The hills were there, and the 
fields were there; but many of the people 
were not there, and what was more than all 
to him, the old meeting-house was not there. 


He did not know how much he loved it till it ‘ 


was gone. A goodlier structure stood in its 
place, but it was not the church about which 
he had ran a thousand times in the sports of 
childhood, and in which he had received the 
first impressions of the value of eternal things. 
He said that he felt hot tears falling on his 
cheeks as he walked over the green, and tried 
to recal the tall spire and the wheeling wea- 
thercock that had been his admiration in days 
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long gone by. He found friends there, and 
the minister of the place hearing of his arri- 
val, called on him, and invited him to preach 
the next day, which would be the Sabbath. 
Richard was glad of the opportunity, and had 
indeed come prepared for the very occasion 
that had now occurred. 

He went to the house of God at the ap- 
pointed hour, and it was evident from the ap- 
pearance of the people that few of them knew 
the young stranger who ascended the pulpit 
stairs. He cast hiseye over the congregation, 
and the sight of his eye affected his heart. 
What a revolution a few years had wrought ! 
In one respect the change was total: the pul- 
pit was in the front instead of the rear of the 
church, and not a family sat in the same rela- 
tive position as in years past. He looked from 
one seat to another, detecting here and there 
features with which he had once been fami- 
liar, and which would generally suggest the 
name to which they belonged. But there were 
many missing. There was the family of this 
and that man, but the head was not there; 
and there was a pew filled with people whom 
he had never seen before ; and where could be 
the family of his old neighbor—he looked 
over and over the congregation, but found 
them not; they had removed, probably to the 
great West, and their places there would 
know them no more. Rogers gave me a 
sketch of his sermon, but I have room only 
for an outline of it. His text was in the book 
of Zechariah, first chapter and fifth verse : 

** Your FaTHERS, WHERE ARE THEY ?” 

Everything around us is tending to decay 
The grass withereth and the flower thereof 
fadeth. The mightiest monuments of human 
power are not proof against the silent touch 
of time. The fashion of this world passeth 
away. 

As with the works of men, so with man 
himself. Everything within him as well as 
around him, reminds him that he must die. 
He comes into the world, and spends his ap- 
pointed time, eats, drinks, and rejoices in the 
blessings that drop on his path, or mourns 
among the griefs that are strewn in his way ; 
and then passes off into another world. His 
frail body becomes the tenant of a tomb, the 
food of worms, and his spirit returns to God 
who gave it. So it has been, and is, with the 
race of man. Where now are the millions 
innumerable whose feet once trod the earth ? 
The nations beyond the flood? The genera- 
tions since? Where the tribes that once 
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roamed over these hills? 
that first tilled these fields? 
where are they? 

You do not feel the power of this inquiry as 
I do, who for the first time stand in this pulpit 
and look around me among a people with 


Your fathers, 


whom I have lived; and as my eye searches | 
in vain for many whom I revered and loved, ; 
I may ask with the deepest emotion, “ Your » 
[The good people ¢ 


fathers, where are they ?” 
now saw plainly enough that it was the son 
of their old minister, and listened accord- 
ingly.] 

How painful the ravages of time! So 
noiseless is his step that we hear him not as 
he moves among us: nor when on his swift 
wing he bears us onward toward the other 
world, do we heed his flight. But we look 
around us, and the signs of his power and pro- 
gress are many and fearful. You must revisit 
the scenes of your childhood and youth, after 
an absence of years, if you would feel the 


fact that time is on the wing; you must look 


among the living for those you knew, and find 
them not; you must walk among the tombs 
and find old familiar names on the head-stones, 
and start at the thought that their epitaphs 
are graved before you have heard of their 
decease, and with such an experience you will 
sympathize with me, coming among you as 
a stranger, and asking, ‘“‘ Where are your 
fathers ?” 

They are in their graves. The hoary heads 
that were an ornament to this congregation, 
whose wisdom was valued, whose precepts 
were revered, are laid low. The places that 
knew them once shall know them no more 
for ever. Their children are now in their 


seats, while the grass grows on the graves | 


where their dust mingles with its mother earth. 

They are in eternity. Long as the lives of 
many of them seemed while they were here, 
they have but just begun to live. It is the 
mortal only that has been laid in the tomb, 


rise to immortality. Already their spirits 
have begun their flight through infinity, but 
never, never will they be nearer the end than 
now. 

They are in heaven. We thank God that 
so many of those who have been called from 
this world, have left behind them this blessed 
assurance that the world’s loss is their un- 
speakable gain. The elders have joined the 
elders round the throne. With Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, they walk, and speak, and 


Where the men / 
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earthly temple of the Lord they loved, and 
here their voices mingled in the worship of 
the Most High; now they kneel in the un- 
veiled presence of the Holy, and offer incense 
on the altar of eternal love. Blessed spirits ! 
Sainted spirits! O that your mantles might 
fall on those that bear your names ! 

And this is a fitting time to speak of the 
virtues of the men who have gone before us; 
their integrity, piety, industry, prudence, zeal ! 
They were men of faith and prayer; there 
were giants in former times here; mighty, 
through God, to resist the floods of sin; 
mighty to build up the church of Christ; and 
the strength of their virtues will be felt in 
generations yet to come. 

(Here follows a glowing eulogy upon the 
men who were at the head of affairs when the 
speaker was a boy,and a warm appeal to those 
who were coming on the stage, to emulate 
their example.] 

Where our fathers are we soon shall be. 
Many of us will fall long before we reach the 
age of many of them. Our friends will mourn 
over our early graves, and others may strug- 
gle on until the half-way house is reached, 
and die there, and a few may live to have al- 
mond blossoms, the flowers of the tomb, scat- 
tered on their heads. But the most of us will 
die before that time arrives. Let us then be 
wise to-day; and while the pulse of life is 
full of health, let us make ready for the hour 
when the sudden summons of the Son of Man 
shall come. 

The rest of the sermon is an application of 
the solemn lesson which the occasion could 
not fail to suggest ; and the young people, the 
most of whom had been the playmates and 
friends of the youthful preacher, gave fixed 
attention as he exhorted them to make sure 
work for eternity. 

But there was something strange in it—it 


¢ did not seem to be a reality, that one whom 
and even that mortal shall burst its prison and * 


they had but a few years before known as a 
roguish boy, should be so soon transformed 
into a preacher, and be in their pulpit. One 
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of the elders expressed the general feeling of 


the people when he observed, at the intermis- 
sion, “ Well, I don’t know anything he has 
been talking about: all I know is, that Dick 
Rogers has been preaching !” 

And he has preached a great many times 


since ; but I have no thought of inflicting any 


more of his sermons, and only one more of 
these sketches, upon the reader. 
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SPRING-TIME—AN ECLOGUE. 


Sunny Spring-time! Thou hast come 
To thy long left northern home, 
With thy gales whose perfumes sweet, 
All the woodland warblers greet ! 
Raising, in soft harmony, 

Carols full of happy glee. 
Welcome to each hill and plain! 
Welcome to the fields again ! 
Thou that raisest from the ground 
Gently, without force or sound, 
Every hidden plant and flower, 
That in grassy grove or bower 
Rise, as Winter ends his reign, 
Yielding to thee his domain ! 

Let me feel thy balmy breeze 
Straying ’neath the budding trees. 
Lead me where the violets blow, 
Where the babbling waters flow, 
Where the merry birds are singing 
Through the woods their journeys winging ! 
Cities now no more we love, 

In the pastures we would rove; 
Where the glowing sunbeam falls 
Unconfined by gloomy walls ; 
Where the sober herds are seen 
Grazing on the new-sprung green. 
Where the seed the sower threw, 
Drinks the falling morning dew. 
And gives promise to the eye 

Of a plenteous harvest nigh, 
Stored away to yield him food, 
When, with rough and blustering mood, 
W inter shall his mantle throw, 
Sparkling with December’s snow, 
On the hardened meadows brown, 
Trembling at his furious frown. 
But why talk of Winter now? 
Hark ! the merry riv’let’s flow ! 
See the larks have now begun 

To disport them in the sun— 
Springing up with trilleng note, 
Through the buoyant air they float; 
Then to nests you ne’er can find, 
Hurry down the yielding wind. 
Nor the birds alone approve, 

Thy return to glen and grove. 
From the fold the lambs let go, 
Run and frolic to and fro. 

Sportive steeds that scent the wind, 
These their comrades leave behind ; 
And away they fleetly fly, 
Dreaming of no barrier nigh. 
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Hark ! what strangely startling sound, 
Breaks the peace that reigns around ? 
*Tis the sportsman’s distant gun, 
Cruel work he now has done! 
See what clouds of wood-doves rush, 
Fleeter than the torrent’s gush, 
Through the half beclouded sky, 
From the thick enclosure nigh ! 
Lo! the hunter, gun in hand, 
Chases the diminished band ; 
See, his bleeding prey he bears— 
Such a sight might move his tears ; 
But he long has ceased to feel 
Pity’s touch, his heart is steel. 
Look, behind yon sunken fence 
He is creeping—vyain pretence— 
To deceive his timid prey, 
Warier, wiser now are they. 
Not a sound he hears, each note 
Is repressed by every throat. 
Vain he watches, vain he stands, 
Waiting for the startled bands— 
Not the leafy boughs that spread 
Cooling shade above his head ; 
Not the moistened tufts that meet, 
Thick with verdure ’neath his feet; 
Not the rippling springs that run, 
Sparkling in the fervid sun, 
Catch his eye, or strike his ear, 
While his prey still hideth there ! 
Vain he strikes the hardy oak, 
All unheeded is the stroke : 
Vain he whistles, shouts in vain, 
Echo only speaks again. 
Now his feet his watch forsake ; 
Now he turns him from the brake ; 
Soon as ever he is gone 
Then begins the wood-dove’s moan ; 
’Tis the signal for their flight— 
See, they flit before the sight, 
Swifter than the clouds in June, 
Hurried past the rounded moon ; 
Swifter than the timid hind 
W hen the hounds her covert find ; 
Swifter than the fleet gazelle, 
Startled in her hiding dell. 
Hie away ! ye gentle throngs ! 
Join the merry spring-time songs! 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


BY E. G. WHEELER, M. D. 


(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 


Tue systematic name of this little poetical and 
tragical flower is Myosotis arvensis. Myosotis 
is compounded of the words pvs, vs, a muscle 
or mouse, and ovs, wros, an ear—in allusion to 
the appearance of the leaves, which are hairy, 
and shaped and set like the ear of a mouse. 
The origin of the common name will be per- 
ceived by reading the quotation from Mills, 
contained in this article. It is of the fifth 
class, Pentandria, first order, Monogynia— 
Natural order of Jussieu, Boraginee. 

Generic Character.—* Calyx half five-cleft, 
or five-cleft; coral salver-form, curved, five- 
cleft, vaulted, the lobes slightly emarginate ; 
throat closed with five convex converging 
scales; seeds smooth or echinate.”* 

Specific Character.—The leaves of the calyx 
are oval, becoming suddenly pointed at the 
end, very hairy ; stem branching, branches 
generally in pairs; leaves lance-oblong, hairy ; 
seeds smooth. It grows from four to eight 
inches high, preferring a moist, loose soil— 
near pools, lakes and rivers. Blossoms in 
May and June, and when cultivated, often re- 
mains in blossom through the month of July. 
The flowers are very delicate, with blue and 
white ‘ beautifully blended, and sometimes 
a slightly reddish tinge is superadded. 

Geography.—A native of the temperate 
countries of the northern hemisphere—very 
abundant in the southern parts of Europe— 
less frequent near the arctic circle, and disap- 
pearing altogether within the tropics. 

Properties.—* Soft, mucilaginous, emollient 
properties, are the usual characteristics of this 
order; some plants in this natural order are 
also said to contain nitre, a proof of which is 
shown by their frequent decrepitation when 
thrown on the fire.”’t 

Remarks.—The bright-eyed Forget-me-not 
has been more renowned in story and song, 
probably, than any other flower, at least, more 
than any other of its size. It has long beena 
darling of the poets, having been known in 
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England since the time of Edward the Fourth. 
It was first be-rhymed, we suppose, on ac- 
| count of its bearing so prominent a part in the 

incident related by Mills, in a note in his work 
on Chivalry. The story runs thus : 

“« Two lovers were loitering along the mar- 
gin of a lake on a fine summer's evening, 
when the maiden discovered some flowers 
growing in the water close to the bank of 

an island at some distance from the shore. 
She expressed a desire to possess them, when 
her knight, in the true spirit of chivalry, 
plunged into the water, and swimming to the 
spot, cropped the wished-for plant, but his 
strength was unable to fulfil the object of 
his ambition ; and feeling that he could not 
regain the shore, although very near it, he 
threw the flowers on the bank, and casting a 
last affectionate look on his lady-love, said, 
‘ Forget-me-not,’ and was buried in the 
water.” 

From this circumstance, or in some other 
way, this flower has gained so great celebrity 
that it is carefully cultivated in gardens, and 
even in pots, and the florists sell it at a high 

price. By culture the leaves are more abun- 
dant, and the flowers more thickly set, but 
are not increased in size. It may be seen in 
> its native loveliness, growing luxuriantly by 
: the way-side, “ up town,” in Tenth Avenue, 
at 52d and 53d streets ; and besides these little 
$ beauties, there are, about the locality just 
named, other objects truly pleasing, which 
cannot fail to attract and satisfy the lover of 
nature. Hoboken and the Elysian Fields are 
certainly inviting; but here is their counter- 
; part. Although so near to Gotham, it is, in 
$ fact, “ the country.” Here you may scramble 
3 up the sides of the “ moss-covered ” rock— 
’ the rippling rill, with tones of sweetest music, 
; gliding along at its foot—all around, the 
; earth is covered with fragrant, smiling flowers 
—the birds chant their melodies over your 
head—the gentle breeze murmurs in the tree- 
tops—the majestic Hudson, dotted here and 
ts there with the wide-spread canvass, rolls on 
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in her stateliness near you, and in the distance 
the Highlands rear their lofty summits to the 
skies. We frequently regale ourselves at the 
summer sun-set hour in this charming recess, 
and often one or two inquisitive little prat- 
tlers by our side, wondering who made the 
flowers, and trees, and skies, and painted 
clouds, greatly heighteg the enjoyment. And 
with the poet, we would invite our city friends, 
who have an eye to see, and a soul to love 
their Maker’s bounteous creation, to “ leave 
the dull, dim house,” the sweltering, dusty, 
choked -up streets, and stroll with us, 


“Where from green nooks of summer foliage 
rank, 
Peeps Myosotis—fair “‘ Forget-me-not,” 
Looking with her bright blue eyes into ours, 





As though to ask, if ’midst earth’s rainbowed 
bowers, 
We ever had her gentle face fwrgot.” 
* . * * * * 
“ Oh, come from the city, and live with me, 
Merrily under the greenwood tree ; 
Where the antlered stag is the lord of all, 
And the old trees shelter the squirrel small ; 
And the birds are filling the breezy air 
With songs ofrapture. Come with us there. 


“ The soft green grass shall our carpet be, 

O’er-canopied high by the forest tree ; 

And bank, and brooklet, and far-off scene, 

Like pictures shall show round our haunt, I 
ween ; 

And wind-flowers, and daisies, and lilies fair, 

And woodbines and briar-roses sweet and rare, 

Shall be bower and garden. Come with us 
there.” 


A CHAPTER ON RELICS. 


BY REV. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Tue custom of preserving relics has its tound- 
ation in human affection. We love to retain 
any remnant of what we loved and lost. The 
portraits of our friends and relatives are pre- 
served because they seem to be a part of them 
still left to us. ‘ The old arm chair” where 
a mother sat, may be fraught with associations 
that the heart would not part with for the 
wealth of the world. The old homestead— 
the old play-ground and school-house are dear 
to us from the associations attached to them. 
The slightest gift of a friend over whose form 
the grass is waving and the breeze blowing, is 
cherished more than the costliest present of a 
living person. The chair even of Leigh Rich- 
mond has been brought to this country and 
exhibited in public; and were it possible to 
obtain a piece of the cross on which our Sa- 
viour hung, or look on the spear that entered 
his side, who would not be filled with the 
profoundest emotions? Especially, were the 
sepulchre in which he lay placed before us, 
would not our hearts thrill with indescribable 
feelings? It is for this reason the Christian 
cannot look on Mount Calvary or the hill of 
Olivet without a sadness and an awe that find 
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no outward expression. Dig up one single 
bone of all the prophets that lie scattered over 
the plains of Palestine, and who would not 
touch it with respect? A relic is like another 
power given to memory, bringing back with 
tenfold clearness that which has long since 
fled. It stands for the time being as the re- 
presentative of that which is lost to us for 
ever, and hence necessarily receives a part of 
the affection we had for the original object. 
So that we see the love of the Catholic for 
relics is not a superstition, but a natural feel- 
ing. The credulity consists in believing every- 
thing said to be a real relic, every marvel- 
lous tale a priest may relate of any old scrap 
he may chance to pick up in the streets—and 
the szn, in investing them with power which 
belongs alone to Him who can forgive sins. 
If the Romanists of Europe really possessed 
the garments and bones of the saints who bore 
testimony to the faith of Christ, we should 
not blame them for being attached to them, but 
we should blame them for believing they pos- 
sessed the power of working miracles. Yet 
even this belief has its excuses, at least such 
as should make us more lenient in our judg- 
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ment than we usually are. We find in the 
New Testament, that handkerchiefs were car- 
ried from the Apostles to sick persons, and 
they were cured by the contact ; and the very 
credulity of Catholics may have sprung out of 
a proper feeling in the first place. We are 
speaking now simply of the ignorant, and not 
of the priests who use the credulity of the 
illiterate to secure their own ends. In the 
second place, with regard to the authenticity 
of relics we may be too sceptical. We have 
the Coliseum—the old Forum—the Capitoline 
Hill, and even the coin of the Caesars, that 
lived before and after Christ. . Statues, and 
portraits, and vessels, and fragments of art 
have come down to us from the time of our 
Saviour. The sepulchres of the Etruscans 
still stand, that were built years before the 
Christian era. The temples of Pestum rise 
on the plain just as they did when Tiberius 
himself visited them as interesting ruins. If 
we have relics of ages that were ancient when 
Christ lived, why not have them of him? For 
our part, we are inclined to believe vastly 
more of the stories told at the present day 
around Jerusalem than many others. We 
think the localities are more apt to be known 
than otherwise. The very interest gathered 
around the spot, and the constant watch the 


Christian world has kept upon it, were calcu- ; 


lated to preserve everything associated with 
it, and we are not sure the Roman Catholics 
have not some interesting relics of the first 
saints. But the difficulty is, we have so many 
that are both apocryphal and ridiculous, that 
we do not know what to believe. Finding 
how strong the love of relics was in the Chris- 
tian heart, blind and corrupt priests multiplied 
them till their name became legion, and not 
satisfied with increasing the number, they in- 
creased also their virtue, till the whole sub- 
ject is merged in a mass of superstition. 

In travelling through Italy, we were con- 
stantly met with these apocryphal relics— 
starting out from every crevice of every 


church, and bearing the most ridiculous labels } 
Thus youare 3 


that human folly could invent. 
shown the ashes of nearly all the Apostles, in 
the single country of Italy. And what is a 
little curious, they are distributed around in 
different sections with most admirable justice. 
Thus, at Genoa, we saw the ashes of John 
the Baptist carried in solemn procession to the 
sea-shore, in order to allay the tempest that 
was sending the waves in such terrific shocks 
against the city that they threatened to batter 
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down its walls. Remembering that the bold 
Baptist lost his head by a woman, they now 
avenge him by not allowing any female to 
see his remains. At Rome, they have the 
ashes of Peter and Paul, with a magnificent 
church built over each, bearing their names. 
At Lucca, in the cathedral, we were shown 
an exact likeness of our Saviour, which could 
not but be correct since it was an exact copy 
of the face executed by an angel. Secreted in 
a part of the church, and guarded with great 
care, is a wooden statue of our Saviour, which 
we were solemnly told by a priest, was made 
under the following remarkable circumstances: 
Aiter the crucifixion, the disciples suddenly 
remembered they had no portrait of their Lord 
to look upon. Nicodemus, after pondering 
over it awhile, determined to make, from 
memory, a wooden statue. So going out into 
the forest, he selected a piece of cedar and 
went to work. The body was not difficult to 
execute, and he soon finished it; but the face 
he found a more serious and intricate work. 
So leaving it alone awhile, he retired into the 
woods to muse upon the features he loved to 
look upon in life, and thus reeal their expres- 
sion; when he accidentally fell asleep. When 
he awoke he naturally hastened to his statue 
to see what next could be done, when lo! 
there it lay, finished in every part, and the 
very image of his departed Lord. An angel 
had taken pity on Nicodemus, and while he 
slept, kindly turned artist and finished the sta- 
tue. This has been handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, without decay, and is 
now known as the “ Volto Santo,” a sacred 
countenance. Now if this were aremarkable 
head, and the whole thing an exquisite piece 
of workmanship, there might be some sense 
in giving it this miraculous origin. But when 
it is really a very common aflair, and the face 
inferior in every respect to a fourth rate por- 
trait, we do wonder the people can believe it 
to have been the work of an angel. It is, at 
least, paying a very poor compliment both to 
his genius and his mechanical skill. An 
ordinary mortal could have done better. 

Every one has heard of our Lady of Loretto, 
and the temple that was brought from Jerusa- 
lem through the air. Palestine is the grand 
fountain head of all valuable relics, and the 
choicest ones are brought from there either 
through the air, or by more ordinary modes 
of transportation. Thus, in Rome, near the 
church of St. John, in Laterano, the oldest 
church in the city, is a small building contain- 
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ing the veritable marble steps up which Christ 
went into Pilate’s hall, when he was about to 
be judged for his life. For aught we know, 
this flight of some sixteen marble steps may 
have belonged to Pilate’s hall. It is certain 
that they were brought from Jerusalem, in the 
time of the Crusades, and formerly constituted 
the entrance to some magnificent edifice of the 
city, and they may have been the very steps 
up which the Saviour trod, weary and ex- 
hausted, from his long struggle in the Garden, 
when he prayed that if possible the cup might 
be removed from him. All this may be true, 
but why they should therefore be called La 
Scala Santa, or sacred stairs, we cannot com- 
prehend. One might as well make sacred 
every highway about Jerusalem and Nazareth, 
and every house and field the Son of Man en- 
tered or crossed. But this La Scala Santa is 
indeed a sacred thing, and no human foot is 
allowed to touch it—the priest even dares not 
put the sole of his foot upon it. Every one 
who climbs them does it on his knees, praying 
as he goes. How frequently we have stood 
at the foot of these stairs, and watched the 
crowd ascending one after another on their 
knees, muttering their prayers as they went. 


Decrepid men, and young and lovely women, 
and even children, toil laboriously up, believ- 
ing that they, by that act, receive a virtue 
which will sustain them in the hour of great- 
estneed. Two different prayers are furnished 
for those who make the ascent, either of which 


will do. One is shorter than the other, and 
can be repeated in a single breath, in case of 
emergency. To those who mutter these 
prayers as they ascend on their knees, indul- 
gence of three hundred years is granted, while, 
at the same time, the prayer attains such vir- 
tue by being said in such circumstances, that 
ever after, when repeated, it has power to 
save the soul. In the hour of extremest peril 
—in the turbulence and commotion of an un- 
expected, unannounced death, this prayer, if 
remembered and uttered, will save the soul 
beyond the reach of harm. Who would not 
ascend sixteen steps on their knees to obtain 
such a precious boon? Who would not carry 
about with him a prayer possessing such 
tremendous power? It is a talisman against 


the spirits of the unseen world, and will wipe ; 


out a whole life of sin. To the poor wretch, 
struggling under a sense of guilt, who knows 
not the moment nor the circumstances under 
which he may be summoned away to the re- 
tributions of another world, how cheering and 
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consoling such a promise as this from the 
vicegerent of God on earth! Whether on the 
rock or in the sea—in the desert or smoke of 
battle—anywhere and everywhere, he carries 
with him the power to save himself—that sin- 
gle prayer. Ah, if it did all that it promised 
to do, then one might well mount those sacred 
steps on his knees and thank heaven he was 
able to gaze on them before he died! But as 
the multitude do believe the promise true, what 
wonder is it they come in crowds to obtain its 
blessings? So constant is the abrasion on 
those marble steps from the pressure of human 
knees, that the Pope has been compelled to 
cover them with boards to prevent them from 
being worn away. Every few years these 
boards have to be replaced by others—the old 
having become thin from the crowd of pil- 
grims that daily pass over them. 

At the bottom of this flight of stairs is a 
marble tablet forbidding any one to touch his 
feet to the steps. Being written in Italian, 
however, a foreigner may be in utter ignorance 
of the prohibition. It was so with an ac- 
quaintance of ours—an ardent, fearless, south- 
ern man. Visiting this Scala Santa, he sup- 
posed, of course, if they were worth seeing 
they were worth mounting, so he went, with 
a hop, skip and jump, up the steps. The 
scream that succeeded from the pilgrims and 
those gazing on, was terrific, and arrested our 
thoughtless countryman as though a battery 
had opened on him. He stopped about mid- 
way to the top, and turned toward the multi- 
tude that was shouting and screaming below. 
All sorts of gestures, and exclamations, and 
maledictions were made, and uttered with the 
most passionate vehemence, but they were 
alike lost on our poor Yankee, who could not 
understand a word of all that was said. He 
stood like a monument, gazing on the distract- 
ed Catholics that were in a perfect uproar to 
see his sacrilegious feet on the sacred steps. 
But at length a soldier came and levelled his 
musket at him—a sign which he understood, 
and so made his escape in the most rapid man- 
ner possible. 

It is curious to see what extra pains the 
Catholics frequently take to make a miracle in- 
consistent with itself. Thus in going through 
the Mammertine prisons at Rome, where Paul 
is said to have been confined, we were shown 
the very cell in which he lay. It is a solid 
rock, with a fountain bubbling up from the 
bottom, hollowed out by miraculous power to 
slake the thirst of the famishing Apostle. All 
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this is natural enough ; but there is another 
miracle related, which does not seem to have 
been performed on so economical a plan. 
Going down a flight of steps (so the tradition 
runs) from one cell to another, the keeper, in 
a moment of passion, smote the Apostle on 
the side of the head. The blow sent it against 
the rock forming the side of the cavern. But 
to prevent the injury a contact with the solid 
wall would inflict, miraculous power again 
interposed and made the rock suddenly retreat 
where the head would have struck it, forming 
a large cavity which still remains, and was 
shown me with the greatest sobriety. Now I 
have three objections to this miracle. In the 
first place, it would have been much easier to 
have checked the blow than pressed back the 
rock. In the second place, only half the in- 
jury was prevented, for the buffet had to be 
endured, while a less miracle would have pre- 
vented both the stroke of the hand and the 
collision with the wall. In the third place 
the cavity is unfortunately so high above the ; 
steps on which the Apostle is said to have 
stood at the time of the blow, that he must have 
been at least seven feet in height to have had 
his head reach the spot. I mentioned this 
to the pious friar who was explaining the 
miracle to me with the utmost particularity, 
but the only reply I obtained for it was a sul- 
len look and obstinate silence afterwards. He 
smelt the unbelieving heretic at once. 

But perhaps the most remarkable relic I 
stumbled upon, was the following dimensions 
of the foot of the Virgin Mary. I never saw 
but this in all Italy, and if it is common, it is 
kept close and private. 

There it is, literatim et verbatim—the exact 
measure, the power it possesses and all. I 
give the Italian, as I do not know that it will 
possess the same virtue in English. 


VIVA MARIA 
Santissima Vergine, Madre 
‘ di Dio. Giusta Misura del piede 





della Beatissima Vergine Madre di 
Dio cavata della sua vera scarpa che si 
conserva con somma devozione in un mo- 

" nasterio di Spagna. I] Pontifice Giovanni 
| 22d concesse 300 years d’Indulgenzia a chi 


bacera tre volte questa misura e vi recitera 


tre Ave Maria lo che fu anche confermata 





\ 
da Papa Clemente 8th l’anno di nostra 
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"pests 1603. Questa indulgenzia 


nonavendo prescrizione di numero si 
puo acquistare quante volte si var- 
ra dai devoti de Maria Vergine S 
S. Si puo applicare all’ Anime 
del purgatorio. E. permisso per 





maggiore gloria del Regina del 
Cielo di trarre di questa misura 
altre simile misure le quali tutte 
avranno la medesima Indul- 


genza. 
Maria Mater Gratie 


Ora pro Nobis. 
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TRANSLATION. 


All hail, Mary, Most Sacred Virgin Mother 
of God. 

Correct measure of the foot of the most 
blessed Virgin Mother of God, cut from her 
own shoe, which is preserved with the greatest 
devotion in the Monastery of Spain. Pope 
John XXIL. granted three hundred years of in- 
dulgence to whomsoever should kiss three 
times this measure, and recite three “ Ave 
Maria’s*»—which was also confirmed by Pope 
Clement VIII, in the year of our Redemp- 
tion, 1603. This indulgence not being limited, 
one can obtain as often as he wishes, the aid 
of the most Sacred Virgin. It can also be ap- 
plied to spirits in Purgatory, and for the great- 
er glory of the Queen of Heaven, it is per- 
mitted to take from this measure other similar 
measures, all of which shall bestow the same 
indulgence. 

Mary, Mother of God, pray for us. 

This, you perceive, is no ordinary relic, and 
if it possesses the power two successive 
Popes declare belongs to it, the Christian Par- 
lor Magazine is conferring no ordinary bless- 
ing on the country, in thus disseminating the 
exact size of the Virgin Mary’s foot. We 
doubt not but that good Catholics who shun 
a Protestant paper as if it were contagious, 
will fee] very differently towards this number 
of the Parlor Magazine, and the heretical 
thing will be kissed a hundred times. Only 
think of the wondrous virtues contained in 
this simple outline, filling only a single column 
of this page. Press it to the lips three times, 
and throw in an Ave Maria or two, and lo, a 
man has full indulgence for three hundred 
years, while it can even help the dead, and 
lessen the tortures that gather around the suf- 
fering spirit in the other world! What a re- 
pentance-saving operation this is; while, to 
crown the whole, the measures can be multi- 
plied ad infinitum. One can be placed in the 
hand of every man, and the exact measure of 
the Virgin Mary’s shoe send blessings round 
the world. 

But seriously—what a ridiculous farce this 
is, and what a vile and wicked delusion prac- 
tised on the human soul? This is no device of 
wicked heretics to throw contempt on Roman- 
ism. Itistheirownact. The device is theirs, 
and the ridicule and contempt of their own seek- 
ing. And yet weare called bigots for condemn- 
ing the frauds and lies of Romanism, and hold- 
ing up their follies to the laugh of mankind. 
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But whois the bigot—the man who defends such 
deception, or he who condemns and exposes 
it? Besides, he incurs no slight responsi- 
bility who misleads the human spirit in this 
way, and cheats it into a belief of pardon and 
safety by a lie and a fraud. In this light it 
becomes a most solemn matter, and stamps the 
priest who defends it more than a fool—a be- 
trayer of human souls. Not to weary one 
with the countless relics that meet one at 
every turn, and in every church, we will give 
a part of the catalogue of those found in the 
single church of St. Ranida. From this one 
example one can learn to what an extent the 
passion for relics is carried in Italy. In con- 
nection with this catalogue it is stated that two 
thousand three hundred martyrs lie interred 
within the church. A rather large number, 
but we will not stop to dispute it. St. Peter 
and Ananias are here, according to the inscrip- 
tion, while the church of St. Peter's is also 
said to be over the bones of the former. There 
is here a girdle of the Saviour—an arm of 
Philip—and an arm of Barnabas, &c. There 
are also the veil of Agatha—reed and sponge 
which were offered to our Lord on the cross 
in his agony—the vessel in which Christ 
washed the disciples’ feet—the swaddling 
clothes in which, when an infant, he was 
wrapped—the heads of St. Luke and Pauline, 
and arms innumerable. There is also an 
image of Christ, taken in his life-time, not- 
withstanding the story they tell in Genoa, 
about the Volto Santo—and, to cap the cli- 
max, we were gravely shown a piece of the 
chemise of the Virgin Mary. It was a narrow 
piece of coarse linen, about half a finger in 
length. It had stood the wear and tear of 
time admirably, and I must be excused when 
I say that the exhibition of a piece of the 
chemise of Mary two thousand years old, as a 
relic of such incomparable value, perfectly 
upset my gravity, and the good friar was hor- 
rified at the incredulous smile that passed over 
my features. 

It must be remembered that some of these 
relics are gravely defended by the Pope; and 
we saw a book in Rome, written by an Ame- 
rican bishop of the Catholic church, in which 
he went into a long argument to prove that 
the three relics exhibited in St. Peter's at the 
close of Holy Week were genuine ones. 
These three bond fide relics, according to an 
American priest, are a piece of the spear that 
pierced our Saviour’s side—a piece of the 
cross on which he hung—and the bloody 
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image of his face left on a handkerchief 
which one of the female disciples (we cannot 
this moment recal her name) offered to him, as 
he was toiling up Calvary. Being weary and 
faint, and his face covered with bloody sweat, 
this female gave him her handkerchief, which 
he merely pressed against his face and return- 
ed to her. The stain of blood which was left 
gave the outlines of the features; and this 
valuable relic has been preserved for nearly 
two thousand years. On a certain night of 
Holy W eek they are exhibited. We ourselves 
went to this novel display. Deep twilight 
had settled over the magnificent temple, while 
the uncertain light of the feeble lamps that 
were scattered around, served only to make 
the gloom visible. The multitudes were 
gathered in groups over the tesselated marble 
pavement in solemn silence, when a priest ap- 
peared in a lofty balcony with an attendant 
beside him, bearing a light, and swayed the 
fragment of the spear before them. As if 
smitten by asingle blow, they prostrated them- 
selves on the floor in reverence. The same 
ceremony accompanied the presentation of the 
piece of the cross, and the bloody face, and 
the whole was finished. 





This the Pope and his Cardinals sanction 
and make a part of the ceremonies of Holy 
Week, and this an American priest defends. 
Let us not be so deluded as to believe that 
the superstitions or falsehood that makes men, 
when in one country, utter such nonsense, 
will leave them when on our shores. Roman 
Catholicism is the death of freedom, as well 
as religion—of knowledge as well as of vir- 
tue; and our statesmen, in their boasted libe- 
rality towards its principles, will yet find that 
they have not only betrayed their country, but 
been most egregiously fooled. He who defends 
this religion on our shores, is the greatest 
bigot and the narrowest-minded man that can 
be found. His boasted liberality is sheer ig- 
norance or downright wickedness. We had 
better be liberal toward monarchies and mo- 
narchical sentiments, for it would not be half 
so dangerous as the present indulgence mani- 
fested by our statesmen and legislators to- 
wards that religion which has wrapped the 
world in deeper darkness than paganism, and 
checked civilisation more than a thousand 
years. 
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Our Lord himself knew the heart of this Sy- § 
rophenician woman, and he knew also what 


he would do. But he saw fit first to try her 
humility, her faith, and her perseverance in 
prayer. Perhaps it was partly for her own 
sake; partly for the sake of his disciples ; and 
partly, from this incident, to leave on record 
an illustration of some great principles in the 
economy of grace. 

At first he treated her with apparent neglect ; 
“* He answered her not a word,” Matt. xv., 23. 
“Then came she and worshipped him,” fell 
down at his feet, saying, “‘ Lord, help me.” 
Even his disciples interceded that he should 
do something for her, “saying, send her 
away, for she crieth after us.” The Lord 
answered both them and her, with a seeming 
repulse : ‘* It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and to cast it to dogs.” This was a trial 





of her humility, as well as ot her perseverance. 
Had she fainted in prayer, then her daughter 
would not have been healed. But her daugh- 
ter at home! How could she give over, 
while here was one who was able to heal, and 
that too a compassionate being who might be 
moved with the prayer of the distressed ? 

She answered, “‘ Yes, Lord; yet the dogs 
under the table eat of the children’s crumbs.” 
Was there ever a more touching reply? “And 
he said unto her, for this saying go thy way, 
the devil is gone out of thy daughter.” 

Believing parent; have you prayed for 
your unconverted child? Remember the Sy- 
rophenician woman; remember our Lord’s 
trial of her faith, her humility, and her impor- 
tunity. Lose not the blessing for the want of 
ONE MORE, YET MORE EARNEST PLEA. 
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THE BLIND MINSTREL’S LAMENT. 


« Sterben ist nichs—doch leben und nicht sehen, 
Das ist ein ungliick.” 


To die is nothing—but to live and not to see, 
This is misfortune —Scuitter’s William Tell. 





I covtp lay me down in the lonely tomb, 
W here the dust of my friends is reposing ; 
I could doff these robes, and the shroud assume, 
Which the slumbering dead is enclosing ; 
For there’s rest in the grave for the weary one, 
" And his sorrows are o’er, and his toil is done. 


I could leave these hills where I love to roam, 
And the groves where oft I have sported ; 
I could bid adieu to my boyhood’s home, 
To the haunts where long I’ve resorted ; 
I could turn from them all, and in calmness go, 
Over the dark rolling waves of the stream of wo. 


But to live ’mid the scenes that can yield delight, 
And to know they are all forbidden, 
And within this gloom of a mornless night,’ 
To feel that my all must be hidden— 
Methinks that the pangs of my parting breath 
Were welcome release from this living death. 


They tell me oft, when the wintry snow 
Is the landscape’s beauty concealing, . 
Of the gorgeous hues that the forests show, 
As the spangled gems are congealing : 
And they tell me again as the spring comes round, 
Of the bright green mead and the flowery mound. 


They give me the rose, the beautiful rose, 
They tell me how it is blushing ; 
And perchance they gaze as the tear-drop flows, 
And ask me why it is gushing : 
They think that the pleasure its beauties impart, 
Can touch a sweet chord that has gone from my heart, 


But no more, my heart, repine no more 
Over the scenes thou once wast possessing ; 
I will meekly bow and the hand adore, 
Which in love has taken my blessing : 
For my Father beholdeth these flowing tears— 
*Tis my father who bringeth this night of years ! 


[ will sit me down in my hapless lot, 
And will tell no more my emotion ; 
[ will take my harp, though I see it not, 
And will tune its strain to devotion, 
I will sing to its notes and will soothe my grief, 
Till the messenger cometh who brings relief. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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A FEW WORDS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have thought that a better understanding § writing good common sense in good gramma- 


on several points of interest between editors 
and correspondents might tend not only to 
their convenience and comfort, but to the pub- 
lic advantage. We offer, therefore, the fol- 
lowing hints, suggested by our own expe- 
rience, to the correspondents of this maga- 
zine. 

1. We advise those who may feel disposed 
to write for our pages to study brevity and 
condensation of thought, and to endeavor to 
take as little room as possible. A magazine 
is a sort of literary omnibus with seats for a 
limited number, and each one must take the 
least space possible to avoid crowding any 
out. Often we receive an article well written, 
on a topic just in season, and which we would 
gladly publish, but then its interminable length 
compels us to throw it under the table. No- 
body but the writer would think of reading it 
if we should give it room. This remark ap- 
plies to poetical as well as prose compositions. 
Good poetry from contributors is always wel- 
come, as it is extremely scarce. A poetical 
article is now before us, which is really poet- 
ry, sparkling with gems, but it would occupy 
at least five pages of this magazine, and we 
are obliged to decline it. And yet the writer 
in a note says, as if apologising for its brevity, 
“IT send you a few lines which I hope may be 
acceptable.” 

2. We advise those who have an itching 
for poetical composition not to indulge it, 
until they have reason to think they can write 
tolerable prose. Many seem to suppose that 
if they can make the ends of their lines rhyme, 
they are writing poetry; and a great deal 
of time and labor are thus thrown away. Pa- 
rents sometimes foolishly encourage the pro- 
pensity, because it makes their boys and girls 
appear smart and precocious geniuses. Our 
advice will be found worth following. Let 
rhyming alone till you have acquired the art of 





tical prose. 

3. Correspondents should, in writing for 
the press, be careful to use a plain, legible 
hand ; to write only on one side of the sheet ; 
and to correct all the errors and omissions 
that may have been committed in writing, and 
not, as is the manner of some, leave such 
things to be done by the editor. The trouble 
of altering, correcting, and preparing commu- 
nications for the printer's hands, is often 
much greater than that of writing an entirely 
new article ; and we are frequently obliged to 
reject articles containing valuable thoughts, 
because written in a manner so slovenly as to 
be beyond remedy. 

4. Correspondents, before they begin an 
article, had better consider whether they really 
have anything to say that is worth saying in 
a magazine. Writing for pastime, or for the 
sake of seeing oneself in print, will not do. 
To write well, to any point or any profit, we 
should feel that we are in possession of some 
precious truth that is not understood or felt 
as it should be, and that itis our duty and 
privilege to procure attention to it, and thus 
be the means of doing some good in our day. 
Writing from the heart, like speaking from 
the heart, always makes an impression, and 
commands interested attention. 

5. Correspondents should not feel disap- 
pointed or hurt if their articles lie over some- 
times for many months. This is unavoidable, 
because our pages will only hold a given 
quantity; and our supply of articles from 
which to select is usually large 

6. We advise contributors to retain a du- 
plicate of any article sent to us, rather than 
depend upon us to return their MS., if we do 
not publish it. It would take a large share 
of one person’s time to return all the articles 


> we decline ; and this, in addition to the enor- 
moustax for postage, is more than we can afford. 
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O SING THAT PLAINTIVE AIR AGAIN. 


WORDS BY F. C., WOODWORTH. MUSIC BY P. A. ANDREU. 


ANDANTE TENERO. 
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Sostenuto. 
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And breathed it with her last, her last fare - well. 
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That song my soul shall fondly prize, Then sing that plaintive air again, 
Until her form again I see, It sweetly on my spirit fell ; 
For since she left us for the skies, My angel-mother loved the strain, 
All, all she loved is dear to me. She breathed it with her last farewell. 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


Letters From Itaty. By J. T. Headley. No. 2 


3 of Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American 
Books. Some of these letters have been already 
presented to the public, and been read with much 
interest. It is impossible to do justice to the 
work in the narrow limits of a notice to which 
we are confined, by presenting to our readers a 
few specimens of the graphic skill of the writer, 
and the strong and lively interest with which he 
invests every object he depicts. He seems to have 
a keen perception of whatever is beautiful and 
attractive in the classic associations, the lovely 
landscape, or the soft, delicious, hazy sky of the 
Italian clime. These sketches of Italy as it is, 
together with the reminiscences of what she has 
been, with her “ Eternal City,” and her eternal 
superstitions, her past power and her present 
weakness, her glory, and her ruin and decay in 
the long progress of centuries, will give high 
gratification to every reader. Mr. Headley is 
well known to the public as a spirited and truth- 
ful writer, and we are assured our readers will 
be interested and recompensed both in and by a 
perusal of these pages. Weare gratified to num- 
ber the author among our corps of writers, and 
we leave our readers to judge of his “ Letters ” 
by the sketches he has given them through our 
pages. 


Exizasetn THornton; or the Flower and 
Fruit of Female Piety, with other Sketches. 
By Samuel Ireneus Prime. Second edition. 
New York: M. M. Dodd. Scarcely a lovelier 
exhibition of female piety has ever been made 
than in the life and labors of Elizabeth Thorn- 
ton. On the banks of the Hudson she was born, 
nurtured, and ripened for glory, and while yet in 
the dew of her youth, was transplanted to flou- 
rish in immortal beauty by the River of Life. 
Perhaps one of the peculiar excellences in this 
memoir is, thatit presents an example of useful- 
ness and holy living not so remarkable and lofty 
as to challenge imitation, but so attractive and 
simple as to suggest to every reader the thought, 
“T may be like her, and, by the help of God, my 
Father, I will try.” 

We are glad to see a second edition of this 
work ; and it would give us pleasure to know 
that it had found its way to every Christian 
lady’s library. It is from the pen of one of our 
most graceful writers ; it abounds with pathos 
and touching description, which cannot fail to 
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touch every pious mind ; and we most cordially 
commend it to the readers of the Craistian 
Partor Macazine. 

Tue Save or a Distitvery: a Pencilling of 
the Present Age. By Wm. Oland Bourne. New 
York: Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway This 
production is a very fine contribution to the 
literature of the temperance cause. It is a poem 
of some length, in which the evils of distilling 
and intemperance are set forth with great effect 
and masterly execution. The conception is 
clear and striking: a group is assembled at the 
distillery, near which is a drunkard’s grave. 
Death appears as Auctioneer ; and Indolence, 
Crime, Consumption, Disease, the Seducer. and 
finally Delirium Tremens and Perdition, are the 
bidders. The poem is highly descriptive, and 
evinces a creative imagination, a nervous and 
vigorous style, and, what is of great value, a de- 
voted love of moral and religious truth, on which 
all poetry should be based. It gives great pro- 
mise of future and nobler effort by the author, 
who is one of our most frequent contributors. 

Sxetcues oF Protestantism In Iraty, 
Past and Present, including a notice of the Origin, 
History, and Present State of the Waldenses. 
By Robert Baird. Boston: Benjamin Perkins & 
Co. 1845. This work is divided into three 
parts. The first is a sketch of the rise, progress, 
and suppression of the Reformation in Italy. The 
second describes the state of things in Italy since 
the Reformation. The third part contains a full 
and concise notice of the Waldenses, their origin, 
their country, their history, and their present 
condition and prospects. Dr. Baird is well 
known as the efficient agent of the Foreign Evan- 
gelical Society, and having spent much time in 
Italy, and visited the valleys of Piedmont, he 
was prepared to give a full and correct account 
of what he describes. Noone can read the book 
without deep interest, especially that part which 
relates to the Waldenses. We have nowhere 
met with so correct a history of this people; we 
only wish it had been longer. To a Protestant 
Christian these Alpine valleys are filled with 
incidents which excite deep and peculiar emo- 
tions. It was in these mountain valleys of Pied- 
mont that the truth found a retreat for more than 
a thousand years. 
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